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Executive  Summary 

This  report  of  the  Urban  Forest  Council  provides  the  Mayor  and  Board  of 
Supervisors  with  information  on  the  state  of  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest. 

Included  is  information  on  street  tree  structure,  street  tree  function  and  value, 
current  management  structure,  and  opportunities  for  improving  our  urban  forest. 

There  are  an  estimated  99,451  street  trees  in  San  Francisco,  providing  roughly 
$7.5  million  in  total  annual  benefits  to  the  community.  While  San  Francisco  is  on 
par  with  the  statewide  street  tree  average,  there  are  many  opportunities  to 
increase  the  resource  extent.  With  approximately  127,000  tree-planting  sites 
available,  the  City  remains  56%  unplanted.  Of  these  sites,  affluent 
neighborhoods  had  an  average  rate  of  28%  empty  sites,  while  underserved 
neighborhoods  typically  see  empty  rates  of  up  to  74%.  This  inconsistent 
distribution  of  the  urban  forest  is  an  important  environmental  justice  issue; 
specifically,  the  street  tree  population  appears  to  be  least  established  in  Districts 
10  (Bayview/Hunters  Point)  and  11  (Excelsior  and  Outer  Mission  District). 

Of  the  organizations  that  participated  in  the  research  for  this  report,  most  stated 
their  number  one  challenge  is  lack  of  consistent  funding.  San  Francisco’s  street 
tree  program  receives  no  funding  through  property  taxes  or  any  other  consistent 
general  fund  source. 

In  the  near  future,  the  Urban  Forest  Council  will  present  a Comprehensive  Urban 
Forest  Management  Plan  that  builds  on  information  in  this  report.  The  Urban 
Forest  Plan  will  be  the  standard  reference  document  that  defines  policies  and 
procedures  for  urban  forestry  management  in  San  Francisco.  The  Plan  will  serve 
many  users:  city  departments,  non-profits  and  other  entities  that  manage  San 
Francisco’s  trees,  as  well  as  the  general  public. 
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San  Francisco  faces  numerous  challenges  in  regard  to  its  urban 
forest:  declining  street  tree  population,  establishing  young  trees, 
historic  underfunding.  Immediate  action  is  necessary  to  expand  and 
strengthen  the  urban  canopy  so  that  it  can  provide  optimal 
environmental,  economic,  and  social  benefits  to  all  San 
Franciscans. 

The  current  street  tree  resource  of  San  Francisco  is  indeed  a 
valuable  asset,  providing  approximately  $7.5  million  ($77/tree)  in 
total  annual  benefits  to  the  community  such  as  greenhouse  gas 
reduction,  storm  water  management,  and  property  enhancement. 

San  Francisco’s  urban  forest  has  many  challenges.  Historically  the  management  of 
trees,  including  raising  funds  for  tree  programs,  has  been  split  among  various  city,  state, 
and  federal  agencies,  non-profit  groups,  and  private  property  owners.  The  result  has 
been  an  inconsistent  tree  care  system  and  the  absence  of  any  comprehensive  planning 
for  a sustainable  urban  ecosystem. 

A lack  of  coordination  and  funding  among  urban  forestry  groups  has  resulted  in  limited 
public  involvement  with  trees  and  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  Consequently,  the 
benefits  of  the  urban  forest  are  not  apparent  to  all  our  citizens,  and  we  have  not 
launched  a comprehensive  plan  to  care  for  and  increase  tree  canopy  cover. 

In  response,  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Urban  Forest  Council 
Ordinance  in  2001.  The  Ordinance  calls  for  the  creation  of  a 15-member  Urban  Forest 
Council  whose  members  represent  the  full  range  of  stakeholders  including  city  agencies, 
non-profit  organizations,  and  the  business  community.  The  Council's  scope  of  authority 
is  completely  advisory  and  educational  in  nature,  and  its  purpose  is  to  guide  the 
stewardship  of  San  Francisco's  trees  by  promoting  a healthy  and  sustainable  urban 
forest  that  benefits  all  San  Franciscans  while  ensuring  public  health  and  safety. 

As  outlined  in  the  Urban  Forest  Council  Ordinance,  the  Council  works  to: 

• Develop  and  adopt  a comprehensive  urban  forest  plan; 

• Educate  the  public  on  urban  forest  issues; 

• Develop  and  adopt  tree  care  standards; 

• Identify  funding  and  staffing  needs  and  opportunities  for  urban  forest  programs; 

• Report  on  the  state  of  the  urban  forest; 

• Help  secure  and  encourage  commitment  of  adequate  resources  for  tree 
programs;  and 

• Facilitate  coordination  among  agencies  with  tree  management  responsibilities. 
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The  Council  has  commissioned  two  urban  forest  inventories  in  San  Francisco:  The 
Urban  Forest  Effects  Model  (UFORE)  and  the  Street  Tree  Analysis.  The  UFORE  report 
(2005)  surveyed  and  analyzed  the  tree  population  on  various  land  types  (e.g.  residential, 
parks,  open  space,  street)  across  San  Francisco  while  the  Street  Tree  Analysis  (2003) 
focused  on  city  street  trees.  As  a result,  there  is  data  on  tree  population,  age 
distribution,  tree  species,  tree  condition  and  associated  benefits  for  the  entire  city. 

In  addition  to  understanding  the  physical  aspects  of  the  urban  forest,  the  Council  wanted 
more  information  regarding  public  perception  and  understanding.  Thus,  the  Council 
commissioned  a social  survey  of  1100  city  residents  to  gain  perspective  on  public 
opinion  in  regard  to  urban  trees.  The  survey  found  that  a majority  of  residents  are 
satisfied  with  the  condition  of  open  space  and  street  trees,  and  they  also  support 
dedicated  and  stable  funding  for  urban  trees. 

Now  the  Urban  Forest  Council  has  a strong  understanding  of  the  composition  of  the 
urban  forest,  public  attitudes,  and  complementary  roles  of  city  agencies  and  community 
organizations  in  planting  and  maintaining  the  urban  forest.  The  Planning  Committee  of 
the  Council  is  applying  this  information  to  the  Comprehensive  Urban  Forest 
Management  Plan.  The  Planning  Committee  is  reviewing  a second  draft  of  the  plan  and 
we  anticipate  a completion  date  of  winter  2005.  While  the  Comprehensive  Management 
Plan  will  be  prescriptive  in  nature,  the  2005  Annual  Report  is  intended  to  describe  the 
current  state  of  urban  forest  management  in  San  Francisco  and  is  divided  into  the 
following  four  sections: 

I.  a.  Total  Tree  Structure 

b.  Total  Tree  Function  and  Value 

Looking  at  all  trees  in  the  city,  how  many  trees  do  we  have?  How  are  they 
distributed?  How  healthy  are  they? 

What  are  the  benefits  associated  with  these  trees  and  how  much  are  they  worth? 

II.  a.  Street  Tree  Structure 

b.  Street  Tree  Function  and  Value 

How  many  street  trees  do  we  have?  How  healthy  are  they? 

What  are  the  benefits  associated  with  these  trees  and  how  much  are  they  worth? 

III.  Urban  Forestry  Management 

Which  agencies  have  jurisdiction  over  each  portion  of  the  resource  and  how  well 
is  the  resource  managed? 

IV.  Urban  Forest  Policies 

What  initiatives  has  the  Council  worked  on? 

The  research  used  in  this  report  is  taken  from  the  Assessing  Urban  Forest  Effects  and  Values:  San  Francisco's  Urban 
Forest.  USDA  Forest  Service  Northeastern  Research  Station  (2005)  and  City  of  San  Francisco  Street  Tree  Analysis, 
Center  for  Urban  Forest  Research  USDA  Forest  Service  Pacific  Southwest  Research  (2003).  (A  complete  copy  of  the  City 
of  San  Francisco  Street  Tree  Analysis  study  is  available  at 

http://cufr.ucdavis.edu/products/cufr427_SF%20STA%20Final.pdf)  Additional  information  comes  from  the  David  Binder 
Research  San  Francisco  Voter  Survey  (2005)  and  UFC  Member  Michael  J.  Sullivan's  Survey  of  San  Francisco  Tree 
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Health  (2004)  Michael  J Sullivan  is  also  a Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  Board  member.  Moreover,  the  Urban  Forest 
Counal  conducted  a 2004  organizational  survey  of  San  Francisco's  tree-related  agencies. 


Agencies  and  Organizations  that  chose  not  to  participate  in  the  2005  UFC 
Annual  Report  survey: 

Presidio  Trust 
SF  City  College 
SF  General  Hospital 
SF  Housing  Authority 
SF  International  Airport 
SF  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI) 

SF  Police 
SF  Public  Health 

SF  Recreation  and  Park  Department 
SF  Transportation  Authority 


I.  a.  Total  Tree  Structure:  What  do  we  have? 

1.  Numbers,  Diversity,  Age,  Health 

The  first  comprehensive  survey  of  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest  includes  trees  in  street 
right-of-ways,  backyards,  parklands,  and  other  open  space.  The  Urban  Forest  Effects 
Model  (UFORE)  analyzed  field  data  collected  throughout  San  Francisco  to  provide  an 
overview  of  the  urban  forest.  The  subsequent  data  analysis  describes  the  economic, 
ecological  and  social  benefits  of  trees.  The  report  includes  information  on  canopy  cover, 
tree  species,  tree  size,  available  planting  spots,  and  economic  values  for  ecosystem 
services. 

As  a result  of  the  UFORE  study,  we  have  basic  information  about  the  tree  resource  in 
San  Francisco. 

• San  Francisco  has  668,000  total  trees  (both  public  and  private). 

• The  tree  canopy  cover  is  12%. 

• 51%  of  trees  are  less  than  3 inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height  (DBH). 

• The  most  common  tree  species  throughout  the  city  are  blue  gum  {Eucalyptus 
globulus),  Monterey  pine  {Pinus  radiata),  Monterey  cypress  {Cupressus 
macrocarpa),  karo  {Pittosporum  crassifolium)  and  Chinese  privet  {Ligustrum 
sinense). 

The  UFORE  model  indicates  that  San  Francisco  has  a large  number  of  small  and  young 
trees  In  order  for  these  young  trees  to  reach  a mature  size  with  good  health  and 
structure,  they  will  need  consistent  care.  As  well,  we  need  these  small  trees  to  replace 
large  aging  trees  that  are  declining.  Many  cities  encounter  this  situation,  which  requires 
long-term  planning  and  sustainable  funding. 
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In  2004,  city  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  planted  5045  trees.  There  were  2392 
street  trees  planted  and  2653  open  or  public  space  trees  planted.  For  a complete  list  of 
participating  agencies  and  trees  planted,  please  see  Appendix  I. 

Another  aspect  of  the  UFORE  report  is  biodiversity.  The  data  collection  for  UFORE 
included  104  tree  species.  In  fact,  San  Francisco  has  115  known  tree  species,  which 
was  previously  measured  by  a USDA  Forest  Service  street  tree  study.  The  top  ten  most 
common  species  comprise  57%  of  the  total  tree  population.  Increasing  the  population 
distribution  over  more  tree  species  would  result  in  a more  resilient  urban  forest.  In  the 
event  of  pest  or  disease  outbreak  that  targets  a certain  tree  species,  the  presence  of 
many  unaffected  tree  species  would  allow  the  forest  to  persist  and  recover. 

Based  on  the  existing  tree  distribution,  the  UFORE  report  identified  two  potential  pest 
problems;  Asian  longhorned  beetle  {Anoplophora  glabripennis)  and  gypsy  moth 
{Lymantria  dispar).  The  Asian  longhorned  beetle  is  a recently  introduced  invasive  insect 
that  infests  hardwood  trees.  Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto  have  dealt  with  the  beetle 
by  removing  thousands  of  these  trees  and  restricting  the  species  for  new  plantings.  The 
gypsy  moth  is  an  established  pest  in  the  eastern  United  States.  A robust  and  diverse 
urban  forest  is  the  best  defense  against  these  insects  while  it  also  contributes  to  wildlife 
habitat  and  resident  satisfaction. 


I.  b.  Total  Tree  Function  and  Value:  What  are  the  benefits? 

The  UFORE  model  generates  economic  values  for  natural  services  and  functions 
provided  by  trees.  For  instance,  trees  offset  some  of  the  problems  associated  with 
climate  change.  Trees  filter  air  pollutants  such  as  ozone  (O3),  particulate  matter,  sulfur 
dioxide  (SO2),  nitrogen  dioxide  (NO2)  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  The  annual  filtration  of 
air  pollutants  in  San  Francisco  is  valued  at  $1.3  million.  Another  important  benefit  that 
UFORE  measures  is  carbon  sequestration  and  storage.  San  Francisco  trees  sequester 
5100  tons  of  carbon  each  year,  which  is  valued  at  $94,000.  The  total  carbon  storage  in 
San  Francisco  is  valued  at  $3.6  million. 

The  UFORE  report  states,  “Large  healthy  long-lived  trees  are  best  for  improving  air 
quality.”  This  holds  true  for  other  benefits  that  trees  provide  such  as  ultraviolet  radiation 
reduction,  building  energy  use  reduction,  air  temperature  reduction,  stormwater  filtration, 
and  wildlife  habitat. 

There  are  many  additional  benefits  of  urban  forests  that  UFORE  does  not  measure. 
Trees  provide  wildlife  habitat  for  birds,  mammals,  insects  and  invertebrates.  Wildlife 
habitat  in  San  Francisco  can  be  linked  to  open  space  across  North  and  South  America, 
which  is  crucial  for  migratory  birds  considering  the  current  levels  of  deforestation  and 
habitat  destruction. 

As  well,  humans  benefit  from  the  presence  of  trees.  Numerous  studies  have  found  that 
trees  enhance  individual  and  community  well  being.  The  presence  of  trees  in  an  area 
encourages  more  outdoor  activity  and  interaction  among  residents.^  In  fact. 


' Kuo,  Frances.  1997.  Trees,  Aggression  and  Urban  Violence.  City  Trees:  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Municipal  Arborists,  Volume  33,  Number  6. 
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neighborhoods  and  buildings  with  greener  surroundings  report  fewer  property  and 
violent  crimes.^  In  addition,  trees  provide  human  health  benefits.  Urban  trees  play  a 
role  in  blocking  UV  radiation,  and  thus  reduce  human  exposure  and  skin  cancer  risk.^  In 
terms  of  psychological  benefits,  children  with  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (ADD)  express 
fewer  symptoms  and  function  better  than  usual  after  exposure  to  green  play  areas  that 
include  trees  and  vegetation.'* * 

In  addition  to  enhancing  health,  trees  have  a positive  economic  influence  since 
consumers  value  their  presence.  A study  found  that  consumers  assign  high  ratings  for 
amenities,  customer  service,  product  quality  and  aesthetics  to  businesses  with 
landscaping  and  trees.  As  a result,  they  are  willing  to  travel  farther  and  spend  more  time 
and  money  in  such  areas.®  Furthermore,  trees  are  associated  with  higher  property 
values;  the  presence  of  trees  results  in  a 3.5  to  6 percent  price  increase.®  All  these  tree- 
related  benefits  contribute  to  a stronger  community. 

An  inventory  of  the  existing  urban  forest  is  the  first  step  in  long-term  planning  and 
management.  The  UFORE  report  reinforces  the  importance  of  consistent  tree  care  in 
order  for  young  trees  to  reach  maturity  and  provide  more  benefits. 

Through  a partnership  with  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Northeast  Research  Station,  the 
UFORE  study  was  completed  at  a nominal  cost  to  the  City.  The  Department  of  the 
Environment  provided  eight  intern  stipends  at  a cost  of  $8000  and  in-kind  support 
through  the  Urban  Forest  Coordinator. 


II.  a.  Street  Tree  Structure:  What  do  we  have? 

1.  Numbers,  Diversity,  Age 
Total  Numbers 

For  2004-2005,  the  Urban  Forest  Council  did  not  have  the  resources  to  reinventory 
street  trees.  However,  we  have  estimated  the  current  street  tree  population  using  tree 
mortality  rates  and  the  number  of  newly  planted  trees.  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  has 
planted  and  managed  approximately  35,000  street  trees  in  San  Francisco.  We  applied 
an  average  3%  mortality  rate  per  year.^  The  UFORE  report  also  suggested  a mortality 
range  of  3-7%.  For  the  18,234  trees  managed  by  Department  of  Public  Works,  we 
applied  a 5%  annual  mortality  rate  for  trees  within  the  first  5 years  of  planting.  Trees  that 


■ Kuo,  Frances  E,  Sullivan,  William  C.  2001.  Environment  and  crime  in  the  inner  city:  does  vegetation 
reduce  crime?  Environment  and  Behavior,  (33)  3:  343-367. 

Society  of  American  Foresters.  2002.  Tree  cover  may  be  the  newest  weapon  against  skin  cancer.  The 
Forestry  Source. 

* Taylor.  Andrea  Faber,  Kuo.  Frances  E.,  Sullivan  William  C.  2001.  Coping  with  ADD:  the  surprising 
connection  to  green  play  settings.  Environment  and  Behavior,  (33)  1:  54-77. 

' Wolf.  Katherine  L.  1998.  Trees  in  business  districts:  positive  effects  on  consumer  behavior!  Human 
Dimensions  of  the  Urban  Forest  Fact  Sheet  U5.  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  University  of  Washington. 
'■  Wolf.  Katherine  L.  2001.  free  investment  brings  cities  many  happy  returns.  Environmental  Outlook. 

1 he  mortality  rate  is  derived  from  Survey  of  San  Francisco  Trees  by  Michael  J.  Sullivan 
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survive  past  their  fifth  year  of  planting  drop  to  a lower  annual  mortality  rate  of  1 .5%.® 
Finally,  we  included  new  tree  plantings  where  data  was  available.  For  a complete  listing 
of  agencies  and  number  of  trees  planted  in  2004,  please  see  Appendix  I. 

There  are  an  estimated  99,  451  (10%  margin  of  error)  street  trees  in  San  Francisco. 
Publicly  managed  trees  account  for  19.3%  (19,191  trees  with  a 14%  margin  of  error)  of 
the  total,  while  privately  cared  for  trees  comprise  the  remaining  80.7%  (81,179  trees  with 
a 12%  margin  of  error). 

While  San  Francisco  is  on  par  with  the  statewide  average  of  104  trees  per  street  mile, 
there  are  many  opportunities  to  increase  the  number  of  street  trees.  Approximately 
127,000  sites,  or  56%  of  all  street  tree  planting  sites,  are  unused.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  2392  street  trees  planted  through  DPW,  FUF  and  Capital  Improvement  projects 
fall  short  of  Mayor  Newsom’s  annual  goal  of  5000  new  street  trees.  Furthermore,  this 
number  is  below  the  first  year  target  of  the  UFC  Street  Tree  Action  Plan. 

Species  Diversity 

Citywide,  the  resource  represented  115  different  tree  species — indeed  a healthy 
diversity.  However,  several  districts  were  dominated  by  a few  species  and  this  lack  of 
diversity  in  certain  areas  should  be  of  concern  to  managers.  With  the  greatest 
population,  leaf  area,  and  canopy  cover,  Victorian  box  and  London  plane  are  the  two 
most  common  street  trees  in  San  Francisco. 


San  Francisco’s  most  common  street  trees  and  percentage  contribution  to  canopy  cover 
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4.986 

0 

2,552 

0 

1 

fAinierey  cypress 

1,292 

2 

317.522 

5 

117,388 

3 

4 

glossy  privet 

1,258 

2 

57,764 

1 

21,753 

1 

1 

kaio 

1,206 

2 

121,241 

2 

37.325 

2 

2 

Tdal 

76,872 

100 

6,753.236 

100 

2.132,934 

■CO 

100 

Source:  Maco  et  al.,  2003 


The  DPW  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  provided  mortality  rates  for  DPW  street  trees. 
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Age  Distribution 

Age  distribution  varies  by  district,  but  citywide  the  street  tree  population  is  immature, 
lacking  adequate  numbers  of  functionally  mature  trees.  The  following  chart  shows  the 
breakdown  of  San  Francisco’s  tree  age  (as  DBH  or  trunk  diameter  at  breast  height)  vs. 
an  idealized  age  breakdown. 


Source:  Maco  et  al..  2003 


2.  Street  Tree  Distribution:  An  important  environmental  justice  issue 

Street  trees — and  their  associated  benefits — are  not  distributed  evenly  among  residents. 
Of  the  approximately  127,000  potential  planting  sites  in  the  City,  affluent  neighborhoods 
had  an  average  rate  of  28%  empty  sites,  while  underserved  neighborhoods  typically  see 
empty  rates  of  up  to  74%.  This  inequitable  distribution  of  the  urban  forest  is  an 
important  environmental  justice  issue;  specifically,  the  street  tree  population  appears  to 
be  least  established  in  Districts  10  and  11. 

The  following  chart  offers  an  overview  of  resident  and  street  tree  populations  in  San 
Francisco.  Although  this  chart  identifies  District  3 (North  Beach)  as  the  district  with  the 
fewest  street  trees,  it  is  the  physically  smallest  district.  However,  the  more  important 
point  is  that  District  11  (OMI/Excelsior)  has  the  largest  resident  population  and  ranks  7^^ 
in  the  street  tree  population;  thus  it  should  be  a first  priority  for  action. 

Human  Population  vs.  Street  Tree  Population 


District 

Name 

#People* 
(%  of  pop.) 

Pop. 

rank 

#ST 

(%ST  POD.) 

ST  rank 

People/Tree 

Priority 

1 1 

Richmond 

69978  (9.01) 

9 

6988  (7.1) 

9 

10.01 

4 

1 ^ 

Marina 

67272  (8.66) 

11 

10624(10.8) 

3 

6.33 

9 

3 

N Beach 

70150  (9.03) 

7 

3623  (3.7) 

10 

19.36 

1 

f ‘ 4 

Sunset 

70672  (9.1) 

5 

7115(7.2) 

8 

9.93 

3 

i . 5 

W.Addition 

71217  (9.17) 

3 

8841  (9) 

6 

8.06 

5 
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6 

SOMA 

70197  (9.04) 

6 

9496  (9.6) 

5 

7.39 

7 

7 

Merced 

68877  (8.87) 

10 

11457  (11.6) 

2 

6.01 

10 

8 

Castro/Noe 

70029  (9.02) 

8 

13140(13.3) 

1 

5.33 

11 

9 

Miss/Bernal 

71061  (9.15) 

4 

10546(10.7) 

4 

6.74 

8 

1 0 total 

73209  (9.43) 

2 

9491  (9.6) 

5 

7.71 

6 

10(a) 

Potrero  Hill 

3827  (3.9) 

10(b) 

BVHP 

5664  (5.7) 

11 

Excels/OMI 

74121  (9.54) 

1 

7214  (7.3) 

7 

10.27 

2 

Total 

776783(100) 

108026(100) 

1 

‘http://sfgov.org/site/uploadedfiles/redistricting/download/sfproposal/sf_stats_new_districts_41502.xls  (2000  data) 


KEY 

#People 

Number  of  peopie  iiving  in  that  district 

(%  of  pop.) 

Percentage  of  City's  total  human  population 

Pop  rank 

Population  rank  (1  being  iargest) 

#ST 

Number  of  street  trees  growing  in  that  district 

(%STpop.) 

Percentage  of  City's  total  street  tree  population 

ST  rank 

Street  tree  ranking  (1  being  district  with  the  iargest  street  tree  popuiation) 

People/Tree 

Amount  of  peopie  for  every  one  tree 

Priority 

This  is  the  action  priority  (1  being  district  that  is  in  the  worst  situation 
and  in  greatest  need  of  city  attention) 

3.  Street  Tree  Health 

Two  studies  were  examined  to  determine  the  health  of  San  Francisco’s  street  trees. 
Michael  J.  Sullivan  conducted  a series  of  studies  on  tree  health  and  survival  rates. 
Sullivan  examined  trees  planted  through  San  Francisco’s  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest 
(FUF).  The  survey  covered  a total  of  3,856  trees  planted  in  1987,  1988,  1990  and  1991 
(these  trees  were  surveyed  10  years  after  the  planting  date)  and  1992,  1993,  1995  and 
1996  (surveyed  five  years  after  the  planting  date).  Accordingly,  the  survey  was  done 
over  a four-year  period  in  1997,  1998,  2000  and  2001.  The  survey  showed  that  1,718 
out  of  a total  of  1,987  trees  planted  in  1992-1996  had  survived  as  of  5 years  after  their 
planting  date-a  survival  rate  of  86.4%.  Out  of  the  1,869  10  year-old  trees  from  1987- 
1991,  a total  of  1,269  had  survived-a  survival  rate  of  67.9%.  It  is  encouraging  that 
over  two-thirds  of  the  trees  planted  through  FUF  are  still  alive  after  10  years  (Sullivan, 
2004). 

The  2003  CUFR  (Center  for  Urban  Forestry  Research)  street  report  considered  tree 
health  on  both  public  (DRW)  and  private  (FUF/property  owner)  maintained  trees.  Survey 
techniques  and  health  indicators  differed  somewhat  from  the  Sullivan  study,  so  the  two 
data  sets  are  not  compared  here.  However,  results  of  the  CUFR  report  do  not  suggest  a 
significant  difference  in  the  health  of  public  versus  privately  maintained  trees. 
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Source  Maco  et  al..  2003 


This  chart  indicates  the  condition  of  public  and  private  street  tree  population  by  district  (%). 


Pubic  Trees 

Private  T rees 

Zone 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Dead  or 
D^nq 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Dead  or 
Dying 

1 

47 

45 

9 

0 

42 

50 

6 

2 

2 

69 

24 

7 

0 

76 

16 

7 

1 

3 

59 

31 

6 

3 

27 

42 

31 

0 

4 

54 

39 

4 

3 

5 

54 

35 

9 

2 

61 

31 

6 

1 

6 

50 

50 

0 

0 

85 

12 

3 

0 

7 

64 

32 

4 

0 

67 

25 

4 

3 

8 

36 

57 

7 

0 

50 

38 

10 

1 

9 

61 

25 

14 

0 

50 

28 

19 

3 

103 

22 

61 

17 

0 

61 

30 

7 

3 

10b 

0 

43 

57 

0 

25 

44 

24 

7 

11 

76 

23 

0 

1 

72 

22 

5 

1 

Source:  Maco  et  al..  2003 


DISCLAIMER:  District  4 has  public  trees  on  par  with  other  districts;  however,  the  CUFR 
street  tree  report  does  not  include  a health  rating  for  District  4 trees. 


II.  b.  Street  Tree  Function  and  Value:  What  are  San  Francisco’s  street 
trees  "worth”? 

We  recognize  the  many  ways  in  which  trees  improve  the  aesthetics  of  the  community 
and  enhance  the  mental  and  emotional  states  of  San  Francisco  residents.  However,  in 
this  section,  we  choose  to  focus  on  the  benefits  in  energy  savings,  air  quality 
improvements,  storm  water  containment,  and  property  value  increase. 
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Benefit 

Public 

Private 

All 

T otai  (S) 

S^capita 

$Aree 

Total  (S) 

S/capita 

SAree 

Total  (S) 

$/ capita 

SAree 

Energy 

23.749 

0.03 

1.30 

61,993 

0.08 

0.77 

85,742 

0.11 

0,87 

CO2 

10,218 

0.01 

0.56 

27,689 

0.04 

0.34 

37,907 

0.05 

0.38 

Air  Quality 

17,740 

002 

0,97 

24,978 

0.03 

0.31 

42718 

0 05 

0.43 

Stormwater 

117,415 

0.15 

8.44 

349.139 

0.45 

4.35 

466  554 

0.60 

4.73 

Property  Inaease 

1,802,240 

2.32 

96.84 

5,106.898 

6.57 

63.60 

6,909,138 

8 90 

70,12 

Total  benefits 

1,971,362 

2.58 

107.62 

5,570,697 

7.29 

69.11 

7,542059 

987 

76.51 

Total  costs 

4.777,190 

‘Q.25 

261.99 

2.704,276 

3.54 

33  68 

7,481,466 

979 

75.93 

Net  benefits 

- 2,805,828 

- 3.67 

- 154.38 

2.866,421 

3.75 

35,43 

60.593 

0 08 

0 61 

BenefiTcost  ratio 

0.41 

0.41 

0.41 

206 

2.06 

2.05 

1.01 

1 01 

1.01 

Source:  Maco  et  al.,  2003 

1.  Energy  Savings 

Because  of  San  Francisco’s  moderate  summer  weather,  potential  energy  savings  from 
trees  are  lower  than  those  that  would  be  found  in  warmer  inland  locations.  Electricity 
and  natural  gas  saved  annually  from  both  shading  and  climate  effects  total  651  MWh 
and  1 ,646  Mbtu,  respectively,  for  a total  retail  savings  of  $ 85,742  ($0.87/tree). 

2.  Greenhouse  Gas  Sequestration 

Citywide,  public  trees  sequestered  61 1 tons  of  the  greenhouse  gas  carbon  dioxide 
(CO2).  At  the  same  time,  energy  plant  emissions  declined  by  71  tons.  Private  trees 
have  an  annual  net  sequestration  rate  of  approximately  1 ,660  tons  and  reduced 
emissions  by  another  186  tons.  The  combination  of  these  savings  is  valued  at  $37,907 
($0.38/tree)  annually. 

3.  Air  Pollutant  Uptake 

Annual  air  pollutant  uptake  by  tree  foliage  (pollutant  deposition  and  particulate 
interception)  was  12.5  tons  combined.  The  total  value  of  this  benefit  for  all  street  trees  is 
$189,375,  or  about  $1. 92/tree. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  avoided  hydrocarbon  emissions  benefit  at  power  plants 
due  to  energy  savings,  and  the  fact  that  many  species  have  high  biogenic  volatile 
organic  compound  (BVOC)  emission  rates,  trees  had  a negative  net  impact  on  avoided 
pollutant  emissions — causing  more  harm  than  good.  The  net  cost  of  avoided  and  BVOC 
emissions  was  valued  at  approximately  $135,000,  or  $1. 37/tree. 

4.  Storm  Water  Abatement 

The  ability  of  San  Francisco’s  street  trees  to  intercept  rain— thereby  avoiding  storm 
water  runoff— is  substantial,  estimated  at  13,270,050  ft^  annually.  The  total  value  of  this 
benefit  to  the  city  is  $467,000.  These  values  ranged  by  district  and  population  subset. 
Citywide,  the  average  street  tree  intercepted  1006  gallons,  which  is  valued  at  $4.73 
annually.  Thus,  street  trees  were  found  to  provide  a particularly  important  function  in 
maintaining  environmental  quality  of  San  Francisco’s  important  water  resources. 

5.  Property  Value  Increase 

The  estimated  total  annual  benefit  associated  with  property  value  increases  and  other 
less  tangible  benefits  is  approximately  $6.9  million,  or  $70/tree  on  average.  London 
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plane  ($1 46/tree),  blackwood  acacia  ($110/tree),  and  Chinese  elm  ($361 /tree)  are  on  the 
high  end,  while  New  Zealand  Christmas  tree  ($40/tree),  evergreen  pear  ($23/tree),  and 
maidenhair  tree  ($23/tree)  average  the  lowest  benefits. 

Overall,  annual  benefits  are  determined  largely  by  tree  size,  where  large-stature  trees 
typically  produce  greater  benefits.  For  example,  average  small  (lemon  bottlebrush), 
medium  (New  Zealand  Christmas  tree),  and  large  (blackwood  acacia)  broadleaf 
evergreen  trees  produce  annual  benefits  totaling  $16,  $44,  and  $125  per  tree, 
respectively. 

6.  Benefit  to  Cost  Ratio 

The  street  tree  resource  of  San  Francisco  is  a valuable  asset,  providing  approximately 
$7.5  million  ($77/tree)  in  total  annual  benefits  to  the  community.  However, 
approximately  the  same  amount  is  spent  on  its  upkeep  (see  below).  With  a Benefit-Cost 
Ratio  (BCR)  of  1 .01 , managers  are  faced  with  a fragile  resource  that  requires  strategic 
care  to  increase  the  BCR  as  the  resource  matures. 


III.  Urban  Forestry  Management  and  Funding: 

Opportunities  and  Challenges 

Currently,  street  trees  in  San  Francisco  are  comprised  of  two  distinct  populations,  those 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  and  those  managed  by  private 
property  owners.  A significant  majority  of  street  trees  are  the  responsibility  of  private 
property  owners,  but  the  level  of  care  varies  greatly.  Some  property  owners  actively 
tend  their  trees  with  help  from  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF)  while  other  people 
neglect  or  damage  their  trees.  The  trees  in  San  Francisco’s  open  spaces  are  managed 
in  part  by  several  other  agencies,  including  Recreation  and  Parks  Department,  Golden 
Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  The  Port  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Municipal 
Railway  (MUNI),  City  College  of  San  Francisco  (CCSF),  University  of  California  (UCSF), 
and  others.  Trees  on  private  property  are  the  responsibility  of  property  owners. 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  activities,  accomplishments  and  challenges  of 
government  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  working  on  urban  forestry  in  San 
Francisco. 


Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $8,481  ,C00 

The  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  regulates  five  areas  related  to  urban  forestry:  tree 
maintenance  and  planting;  landscape  maintenance  and  installation;  inspection, 
permitting  and  education;  community  right-of-way  gardening;  and  sidewalk  repair. 

Tree  maintenance  and  planting 

In  2004,  DPW  directly  planted  359  trees  and  contracted  the  planting  of  1 1 14  trees. 
About  30,000  street  tree  locations  are  maintained  and  planted  by  DPW  Arborists, 
Laborers,  and  Environmental  Service  Workers.  Maintenance  includes  pruning  and 
removal.  Planting  includes  weekly  watering,  weeding  and  adjusting  stakes  to  ensure 
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survival  until  trees  are  established.  Tree  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies 
through  interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Landscape  maintenance  and  installation 

There  are  over  200  acres  of  landscaped  medians,  other  right-of-way  locations,  and  civic 
plazas  that  are  maintained  by  crews  of  Gardeners,  Laborers  and  Environmental  Service 
Workers.  Maintenance  includes  trash  pickup,  weeding,  hedging  and  pruning,  and 
irrigation  as  needed.  Landscape  installation  includes  planting,  installation  of  irrigation 
systems,  weed  fabric  and  mulch.  Landscape  crews  also  provide  services  to  other 
agencies  through  interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Inspection,  permitting  and  education 

DPW  is  responsible  for  processing  all  permits  for  street  tree  planting  and  removal,  as 
well  as  inspection  for  tree  maintenance  and  sidewalk  repair  needs.  The  Urban  Forester 
and  Arborists  inspect  locations,  update  and  track  databases  for  tree  work  and  permits, 
distribute  educational  materials,  and  attend  community  meetings  to  better  inform  the 
public  and  decision  makers  regarding  street  tree  maintenance  and  planting. 

Community  right-of-way  gardening 

There  are  many  locations  where  the  street  right-of-way  has  not  been  improved,  typically 
on  hillsides,  and  neighboring  residents  plant  and  tend  community  gardens.  DPW 
supports  these  gardens  through  technical  assistance  and  providing  resources  such  as  a 
water  source  and  wood  chips. 

Sidewalk  repair 

DPW  crews  of  Cement  Masons,  and  Laborers  repair  sidewalks  lifted  by  tree  roots  of 
DPW-maintained  street  trees.  Cement  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies 
through  interdepartmental  work  orders. 

DPW  is  required  to  implement  and  enforce  multiple  municipal,  state  and  federal  codes. 

• Article  16  of  the  Public  Works  Code,  which  includes  permitting  for  street  tree 
planting  and  removal,  and  enforcing  fines  for  tree  damage  and  unauthorized 
removals. 

• California  State  Title  24  and  the  American  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 
requirements  regarding  pedestrian  accessibility  of  sidewalks  in  regard  to  street 
trees  and  tree  related  sidewalk  damage. 

• Planning  Code  Section  143  requiring  a street  tree  for  every  20  feet  of  sidewalk  in 
certain  land  use  and  permit  situations. 

• DPW  Order  169,946  and  ISCOTT  guidelines  for  street  tree  placement  and 
maintenance. 

Funding 

The  DPW  urban  forestry  budget  comes  from  a variety  of  sources  including  sales  tax, 
interdepartmental  work  orders,  California  gas  tax,  and  the  Transportation  Development 
Act  (TDA). 


Tree  maintenance,  permitting  and  inspection 


$635,000 

Sales  tax 

$565,000 

Interdepartmental  work  orders 
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$1.7  million 

1 State  gas  tax  | 

Tree  planting  budget 

1 $588,000 

1 Sales  tax  | 

Landscape  maintenance 

$942,000 

Interdepartmental  work  orders 

$3.3  million 

State  gas  tax 

Sidewalk  repair 

$636,000 

Sales  tax 

$115,000 

TDA 

Challenges 

The  main  challenge  is  reliable  and  adequate  funding  for  maintenance  of  street  trees  and 
landscaped  medians.  Currently,  the  tree  crews  are  able  to  respond  to  emergencies  and 
requests  but  there  is  inconsistency  in  tree  care.  Some  trees  receive  frequent 
maintenance  visits  while  others  receive  negligible  attention.  For  instance,  trees  on  high 
profile  streets  may  be  pruned  every  1 to  3 years,  while  trees  along  some  small  streets 
are  not  visited.  However,  the  Street  Action  Plan  by  the  Urban  Forest  Council  states  that 
each  tree  needs  regular  maintenance  every  3 years.  In  order  to  implement  a regular 
maintenance  routine  that  would  maximize  tree  health  and  longevity,  improve  the 
appearance  of  trees,  minimize  conflicts  with  infrastructure  and  public  hazards,  the  tree 
crew  would  have  to  be  doubled  in  size  to  about  36  crews. 

Landscape  maintenance  is  equally  understaffed  and  many  areas  are  not  weeded  or 
mowed  on  a regular  basis.  To  provide  adequate  landscape  maintenance  for  medians 
and  interdepartmental  clients,  the  gardening  crew  would  have  to  increase  from  27  to  44 
Gardeners. 

There  is  about  a 5-year  backlog  of  sidewalk  repair  around  DPW-maintained  street  trees 
that  would  require  another  $5  million  to  complete.  In  addition,  the  current  level  of  annual 
funding  for  street  tree  related  sidewalk  repair  is  insufficient;  the  existing  funding  needs  to 
be  doubled  to  $1  million.  Finally,  recent  decisions  by  the  City  Attorney’s  Office  have 
made  street  trees  and  sidewalks  adjacent  to  SFUSD,  CalTrans,  and  other  State  and 
Federal  properties  the  responsibility  of  DPW,  thus  greatly  increasing  the  demands  on 
tree  and  sidewalk  repair  crews. 


Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF) 

Total  organizational  budget:  $1 ,098,543 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  is  a nonprofit  volunteer-oriented  organization  that 
coordinates  neighborhood  plantings,  provides  young  tree  maintenance  and  various 
training  and  education  programs.  In  the  last  year,  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  planted 
1041  trees  and  tended  to  4000  trees  in  the  public  right-of-way.  Property  owners 
throughout  the  city  are  responsible  for  maintaining  80,000  trees,  and  FUF  offers 
technical  support  and  advice  to  help  them.  The  DPW  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  funds 
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FUF  street  tree  planting  and  tending  programs. 

The  organization  fulfilled  its  goal  of  planting  1000  new  trees  in  2005.  In  addition  to  their 
planting  goals,  they  have  other  annual  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  urban  forest. 
FUF  is  committed  to  complete  the  following: 

• 1 ,300  two-month  maintenance  visits 

• 1 ,200  eight-month  maintenance  visits 

• 1 ,500  three-year  maintenance  visits 

• 2,100  emergency  tree  calls 

• 6,000  tree  care  reminders  (postcard  mailings) 

• 47  educational  seminars  (includes  pre-planting  community  meetings) 

• 6-8  pruning  workshops  (open  to  public) 

• 1 ,500  advice  line  phone  calls 

• 31  tree  care  establishment  leaders  trained  (for  community  plantings) 

• 36  members  of  Youth  Tree  Care  Program  (education,  training,  employment) 

• 8 tree  tours  for  the  public 

Funding 

The  annual  budget  of  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  is  based  on  a calendar  year  (January- 
December  2004),  but  the  individual  sources  listed  below  are  based  on  fiscal  year 
allotments  from  city  agencies.  The  2004  FUF  budget  is  $1,098,543  and  the  organization 
obtains  funding  from  diverse  sources.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  provides 
$309,000  for  street  tree  programs.  The  State  of  California  Proposition  21  yields 
$29,863.  Foundation  grants  to  FUF  are  $29,863  and  private  donations  are  $59,715. 

Management  Challenges 

The  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  would  like  to  raise  funds  in  order  to  bring  the  price  of  a 
tree  down  to  $75.00,  which  would  enable  expansion  of  the  program  into  lower-income 
areas  (see  l.a.2.  Street  Tree  Distribution:  An  important  environmental  justice 
issue).  With  the  continued  loss  of  municipal  funding,  the  organization  has  been  forced 
to  raise  the  cost  to  $150.00  per  tree.  Additional  funding  would  also  allow  for  increased 
tree  maintenance  efforts. 

FUF  strives  to  impart  an  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  city  leaders  of  the  numerous 
city-wide  benefits  of  the  urban  forest,  an  understanding  of  the  urban  forest  as  green 
infrastructure,  and  a commitment  to  an  acceptable  level  of  secure,  long-term  municipal 
funding  for  street  tree  planting  and  maintenance. 


Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  (GGNRA) 

The  National  Park  Service  manages  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  This 
area  encompasses  Fort  Mason,  Presidio  Area  A (coastal).  Land’s  End,  Sutro  Heights 
Park  and  Fort  Funston.  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  conducts  tree  pruning 
and  removal  if  necessary.  As  a federal  agency,  GGNRA  is  required  to  complete  project 
planning  under  NEPA,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 
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Funding 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  has  a $100,000  budget  for  urban  forest 
management  in  San  Francisco.  The  agency  receives  federal  funding  through  the  Federal 
Fee  Demonstration  program  and  other  deferred  maintenance  project  funds.  Additional 
funding  comes  from  private  donations  and  GGNRA  is  investigating  foundation  grants. 

Challenges 

There  is  often  insufficient  funding  to  implement  forestry  management  plans. 


Laguna  Honda  Hospital  (LHH) 

The  Laguna  Honda  Hospital  is  located  at  the  approximate  geographic  center  of  San 
Francisco  on  62  acres.  The  1200  bed  hospital  has  provided  long-term  care  for  over  135 
years  and  is  surrounded  by  aesthetically  appealing  mature  vegetation.  At  present,  the 
vegetation  at  LHH  is  comprised  of  eucalyptus  forest,  grasslands,  manicured  lawns  and 
horticultural  plantings.  The  hospital  campus  offers  safe  and  beautiful  trails  to  staff  and 
the  public,  which  are  accessible  by  mass  transit  and  private  vehicles.  The  hospital  is 
required  to  issue  Environmental  Impact  Reports. 

Funding 

The  City  provides  one  FTE  gardener  for  Laguna  Honda  Hospital.  The  Recreation  and 
Park  Department  provides  $10,000  of  tree  pruning.  Lastly,  for  planting  and  sidewalk 
repair,  LHH  receives  about  $4,000  annually  from  the  City. 

Challenges 

The  greatest  need  is  manpower  and  funding  to  maintain  existing  trees  and  improve  open 
space.  Mature  trees,  particularly  the  large  eucalyptus  tree  groves,  are  approaching  the 
end  of  their  average  life  spans.  Basic  forest  management,  such  as  selective  thinning 
and  hazardous  tree  removal  would  enhance  and  protect  the  existing  forest  and  wildlife 
communities,  as  well  as  the  recreational  experience  on  the  site.  In  addition,  there  are 
many  ecological  restoration  possibilities  for  the  woodland,  grassland  and  creek  areas. 
Historically,  this  area  (Florida  Valley)  supported  a creek  and  riparian  habitat.  Possible 
projects  range  from  small  and  inexpensive  to  large  and  costly.  Finally,  trail 
improvements  could  include  linkages  between  disconnected  trails,  additional 
landscaping,  signs  and/or  paved  surfaces. 


The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Total  organizational  budget:  $51 ,700,000 

Total  urban  forestry  budget:  $1 56,320 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  responsible  for  managing  7.5  miles  of  the  San  Francisco 
shoreline  stretching  from  Hyde  Street  Pier  in  the  north  to  India  Basin  in  the  south.  The 
Port’s  responsibilities  include  promoting  maritime  commerce,  navigation,  fisheries, 
restoring  the  environment  and  providing  public  recreation.  Within  the  Port’s 
management  framework,  the  Maintenance  Department  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  all 
street  and  park  trees  within  the  Port’s  jurisdiction. 
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The  Port  adheres  to  the  following  policies 

1)  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  the  Environment  - Integrated 
Pest  Management  Program  (Legislation  Chapter  39,  Section  39.6) 

2)  Bay  Conservation  Development  Commission  Guidelines  - Objective  number  3 

3)  Department  of  Public  Works  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  - Tree  planting  and 
removal  Policies  169  and  946. 

Please  note:  Bay  Conservation  Development  Commission  Regulation  Number  3 
mandates  that  large  trees  (over  20  ft  tall)  cannot  obstruct  the  view  of  park  waterfront. 

The  Port  has  two  gardeners  and  one  gardener  is  participating  in  the  Friends  of  Urban 
Forestry  (FUF)  training  and  pre-examination  education  program  leading  to  an  Arborist 
license.  The  Port  has  the  following  licensing  and  certification  available  through  Port 
Gardeners:  Arborist  (1)  and  Qualified  Applicators  Certificate  (2). 

Currently  the  gardeners  maintain  718  trees,  which  include  300  recently  planted 
Heteromeles  arbutifolia  in  the  Herons  Head  Park  wetlands  restoration  project  at  the 
South  East  Community.  Maintenance  actions  include  pruning,  watering,  amending, 
irrigation,  pest  control  and  planting.  The  Port  is  also  involved  with  a state  funded  San 
Francisco  State  University  project  called  the  Pond  Project  at  our  Warm  Water  Cove  Park 
located  at  the  foot  of  24'*^  Street.  The  Port  is  monitoring  this  project,  which  includes  the 
planting  of  two  cloned  black  walnut  trees. 

Funding 

The  total  urban  forestry  budget  is  $156,320,  which  comes  from  several  sources.  Port  of 
San  Francisco  Maintenance  Department  Budget  is  $97,860  and  the  Port  of  San 
Francisco  Planning  Department  Budget  is  $12,000.  The  Port  has  a grant  agreement 
with  San  Francisco  Conservation  Corps  (SFCC)  that  contributes  $40,000.  Finally,  the 
San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  provides  $6,460  for  Rincon  Park. 

Challenges 

Port  of  San  Francisco  trees  and  vegetation  face  severe  health  challenges.  Considering 
the  harsh  environment,  especially  along  the  south  waterfront,  most  trees  planted  cannot 
survive  the  winds,  sea  salt,  pollution,  lack  of  irrigation,  and  vandalism.  The  Port  would 
like  to  develop  an  urban  forestry  plan  that  includes  pruning,  watering  and  planting 
cycles.  The  acquisition  of  additional  staff,  materials  and  supplies  is  necessary  to  support 
urban  forestry  and  greening  related  activities.  Another  goal  is  to  integrate  the  San 
Francisco  Conservation  Corps  into  the  Port’s  maintenance  program.  The 
implementation  of  these  projects  depends  on  available  funding. 


San  Francisco  Planning  Department 

The  San  Francisco  Planning  Department’s  mission  is  “To  guide  the  orderly  and  prudent 
use  of  land,  in  both  the  natural  and  built  environments,  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
quality  of  life  and  embracing  the  diverse  perspectives  of  those  who  live  in,  work  in,  and 
visit  San  Francisco.”  While  the  department  does  not  directly  plant  or  maintain  the  urban 
forest,  this  resource  is  key  to  much  of  our  work. 
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General  Plan  and  Policy  Development 

The  Planning  Department  maintains  and  administers  the  city’s  General  Plan,  which 
identifies  community  objectives  upon  which  some  level  of  consensus  has  been  reached. 
This  document  not  only  outlines  these  community  objectives,  but  also  provides  a 
framework  for  decision  making  when  there  are  conflicting  community  objectives.  The 
Urban  Design  Element  and  the  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  contain  policy 
direction  specifically  concerning  the  city’s  urban  forest.  Many  specific  Area  Plans  in  the 
General  Plan  and  Implementation  Plans  (such  as  the  Downtown  Streetscape  Plan) 
articulate  the  high  value  of  trees  in  the  San  Francisco. 

Evaluating  Development  Proposals 

During  the  course  of  project  application  review,  the  Department  considers  all  aspects  of 
the  project;  including  landscaping  improvements  and  changes  to  the  public  right-of-way 
to  ensure  full  compliance  with  the  City’s  Planning  Code. 

Community  Planning  and  Education  Initiatives 

The  Department  is  engaged  in  on-going  comprehensive  planning  programs  such  as 
Better  Neighborhoods,  the  Eastern  Neighborhoods,  and  the  Downtown  Initiatives, 
among  others,  that  if  completed  and  implemented  will  provide  guidance  for  the  design  of 
the  built  environment  and  serve  as  a catalyst  for  further  investment  in  the  public  realm. 

Funding 

The  Planning  Department  has  no  budget  for  street  tree  planting  or  for  maintenance. 


San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission  Retail  Water 

Currently  due  to  budget  and  staffing  issues,  the  City  Distribution  Division  only  maintains 
existing  acreage  within  San  Francisco.  We  plan  to  implement  a Landscape 
Management  plan  when  staffing  and  budget  levels  permit.  Hopefully  this  program  will  be 
initiated  this  fiscal  year.  The  PUC  City  Distribution  Division  follows  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  policies. 

Funding 

The  total  division  budget  is  $1,000,000,  which  includes  grounds  maintenance  and  urban 
forestry  activities.  There  are  no  outside  sources  of  funding. 

Challenges 

This  PUC  division  needs  additional  staff  and  funding. 


San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency 
Total  organizational  budget  $61,000,000 
Total  urban  forestry  budget  $470,000 

The  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency  develops  greening  programs  and  places 
street  trees  at  various  locations  within  project  areas.  The  Redevelopment  Agency  is 
involved  in  many  large  programs  to  develop  open  spaces  and  sidewalk  improvements 
throughout  the  city.  In  the  past,  the  Agency  financed  and  developed  Yerba  Buena 
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Gardens,  including  the  6-acre  Esplanade  Park,  the  V2-acre  East  Garden,  and  the  3-acre 
Children’s  Park.  Currently,  the  Agency  is  involved  in  the  development  of  significant  new 
public  open  space  in  Mission  Bay,  which  is  paid  for  by  Catellus,  the  master  developers 
for  the  area,  in  accordance  with  the  Mission  Bay  Redevelopment  Plan.  The  Agency  is 
also  nearing  completion  of  new  sidewalks,  including  new  street  trees  and  street  lights, 
on  Sixth  Street  in  the  South  of  Market,  which  was  financed  in  previous  years. 

See  website  www.sfqov.org/sfra  for  a complete  listing  of  areas. 

The  most  important  legal  mandate  related  to  this  issue  is  a requirement  by  the  California 
Community  Redevelopment  Law  (CRL)  that  all  tax  increment  funds  must  be  spent  within 
the  project  area  in  which  they  are  generated.  Tax  increment  funds  are  incremental 
property  tax  revenues  generated  as  property  values  increase  within  a project  area  and 
are  the  primary  source  of  financing  for  redevelopment  activities.  Thus,  tax  increment 
generated  within  the  Mission  Bay  Project  Area  must  be  spent  on  programs  and  activities 
within  the  Mission  Bay  Project  Area.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  affordable 
housing  funds,  which  can  be  spent  anywhere  within  the  City,  and  projects  that  provide  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  project  area,  which  could  include  urban  forest  activities.  Examples 
of  the  latter  exception  would  be  a streetscape  improvement  project  that  was  primarily 
located  within  the  project  area  but  extended  just  outside  of  the  project  area  or  a public 
park  that  was  on  the  edge  of  the  project  area. 

Funding 

The  SF  Redevelopment  Agency  has  an  urban  forestry  budget  of  $470,000.  Current 
funding  is  for  maintenance  of  existing  open  spaces  and  sidewalk  improvements  in  Yerba 
Buena  Gardens  and  on  Sixth  Street  in  the  South  of  Market,  which  were  created  with 
Agency  funding  in  previous  years.  Furthermore,  the  development  company  Calletus  is 
working  with  the  Redevelopment  Agency  to  fund  public  open  space  in  Mission  Bay. 

Challenges 

The  Redevelopment  Agency  works  in  areas  of  the  city  that  suffer  greatly  from  a lack  of 
public  and  private  investment  and  thus  do  not  have  an  adequate  level  of  urban  forest 
amenities.  These  areas  are  dense,  urban,  and  contain  a diverse  group  of  residents, 
businesses,  and  property  types.  But  while  these  areas  have  specific  needs,  they  are 
also  part  of  the  larger  city  fabric.  Greater  coordination  between  the  various  City 
agencies  will  ensure  that  the  urban  forest  programs  implemented  by  the  Redevelopment 
Agency  for  the  benefit  of  specific  parts  of  the  city  fit  neatly  within  the  larger  context  of 
urban  forest  programs  run  by  other  agencies. 


The  San  Francisco  Tree  Council 

The  San  Francisco  Tree  Council  is  a non  profit  environmental  organization  which  works 
with  individual  citizens,  neighborhood  and  environmental  organizations,  city 
departments,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Mayor,  promoting  the  preservation, 
protection  and  improvements  to  the  urban  forest  through  heightened  awareness  of  the 
many  benefits  of  large  canopy  trees  in  our  urban  areas.  In  the  past  year,  the  San 
Francisco  Tree  Council  has  worked  on  the  following  issues. 

1 ) Preserve  large  canopy  trees  through  heightened  awareness  of  their  value  and 
benefits. 
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2)  Promote  alternative  solutions  to  prevent  unnecessary  destruction  or  removal  of 
trees  in  conflict  with  infrastructure. 

3)  Improve  urban  forest  laws,  ordinances  and  city  policies. 

4)  Work  with  diverse  environmental  groups  to  increase  the  number  of  Landmark 
and  Heritage  trees. 

5)  Strengthen  City  codes  to  protect  unique  status  trees. 

6)  Educate  public  on  proper  care  and  maintenance  of  individual  trees. 

The  Tree  Council  faces  the  following  challenges. 

1 ) Funds  for  educational  outreach 

2)  Funds  to  install  mini  parks  and  Sidewalk  Pocket  Park  Gardens  to  create  corridor 
links  between  urban  parks  and  open  space. 

3)  Salaries  for  staff  to  fulfill  organization  goals. 

4)  Sustainable  volunteer  force  to  assist  with  organization  activities. 

5)  Ordinances  to  regulate  tree  practices,  and  control  quality  of  tree  workers. 

6)  Change  in  values  concerning  hardscape  versus  the  value  of  trees  in  urban  areas. 

7)  Long-term  quality  care  and  maintenance  for  the  urban  forest. 


The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD) 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  maintains  2400  trees  on  400  acres  of 
property.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  requires  the  SFUSD  to  replace  or  remove 
trees  growing  in  sidewalk  basins  along  school  property. 

Funding 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  has  a mature  tree  maintenance  budget  of 
$50,000,  and  a landscaping  budget  of  $1.3  million,  which  includes  equipment,  salaries 
and  benefits  for  fourteen  gardeners,  one  truck  driver,  and  the  Landscape  Department 
Supervisor.  The  Department  of  the  Environment  provided  a $4164  grant  to  purchase  a 
wood  chipper.  The  SFUSD  also  receives  volunteer  assistance  with  tree  planting  and 
maintenance  from  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  and  neighborhood  groups. 

Challenges 

The  district’s  Landscape  Department  is  underfunded  and  they  do  not  have  arborists  on 
staff.  Large  trees  on  school  property  are  aging  and  there  is  a need  to  plant  young 
replacement  trees.  Also,  pine  pitch  canker  and  bark  beetles  are  adversely  affecting  pine 
trees.  Although  the  SFUSD  would  like  to  reforest  their  property,  they  lack  money  and 
staff.  They  appreciate  volunteer  contributions,  but  these  efforts  are  inconsistent.  Finally, 
the  district  would  like  to  ensure  that  new  trees  planted  in  and  around  schools  are 
appropriate  for  the  space  as  they  are  concerned  about  trees  pulling  up  sidewalks  and 
posing  safety  hazards. 


Treasure  Island  Development  Authority  (TIDA) 

The  Treasure  Island  Development  Authority  (TIDA)  is  incorporated  as  the  local 
managing  agency  for  Treasure  Island.  The  Treasure  Island  Development  Authority  and 
the  United  States  Navy  have  a Cooperative  Agreement  for  the  management  of  former 
Naval  Station  Treasure  Island.  As  the  current  caretaker,  TIDA  is  responsible  for  the 
grounds  maintenance  and  landscaping  on  Treasure  Island  (Tl)  and  Yerba  Buena  Island 
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(YBI).  TIDA  contracts  this  service  through  the  landscaping  division  of  Rubicon 
Programs.  In  turn,  Rubicon  performs  maintenance  and  landscaping  services  and 
reports  back  to  TIDA  on  any  issues  that  fall  outside  its  scope  of  basic  daily  maintenance 
and  upkeep. 

There  are  a variety  of  species  of  trees  on  the  two  Islands,  with  the  majority  of  the 
species  concentrated  on  Yerba  Buena  Island.  Palm  trees  are  the  second  largest 
individual  tree  stock  on  Treasure  Island  after  the  olive  trees.  Treasure  Island  has 
miscellaneous  landscaping  trees  that  are  not  identified.  Tree  species  on  the  islands 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to: 

• Coast  Live  Oak  (YBI) 

• Coast  Redwood  (YBI) 

• Cedar  (Port  Orford)  (YBI) 

• Cypresses  (Sawara  false, smooth  Arizona, Monterey)  (YBI) 

• Pines  (Canary  lsland,Aleppo, Italian  stone, Monterey)  (YBI) 

• Eucalyptus  (YBI) 

• English  Yew  (YBI) 

• Lemon  (YBI) 

• Bottlebrush  (Tl) 

• Pine  (Tl) 

• Palm  (Tl) 

Currently  TIDA  does  not  operate  under  any  urban  forest  policies.  However,  the  TIDA 
Draft  Sustainability  Plan  includes  policies  and  guidelines  for  future  development  of 
Treasure  Island  and  it  is  a working  component  of  the  overall  Redevelopment  Plan  for 
both  islands. 

Funding 

The  Treasure  Island  Development  Agency  has  a total  operating  budget  of  $10,000,000 
and  $800,000  is  allotted  for  the  tree  and  landscaping  contract  with  Rubicon 
Landscaping.  A private  individual  maintains  125  olives  trees  through  an  agreement  with 
TIDA  and  Rubicon. 

Challenges 

One  challenge  is  keeping  trees  healthy  and  devoid  of  pests  and  disease.  Another  is 
planning  for  long-term  sustainability  of  the  existing  trees  and  new  trees  and  vegetation 
envisioned  as  part  of  the  long-term  redevelopment  project. 


University  of  California,  San  Francisco 

The  Facility  Management  Department  is  responsible  for  planting  new  trees,  and  pruning 
and  removing  hazardous  trees  and  limbs.  This  is  done  for  public  street  trees  in  and 
adjacent  to  campus  sites,  campus  open  spaces,  and  Mount  Sutro  Open  Space  Reserve. 

Funding 

UCSF  receives  money  from  the  State  of  California  under  the  Operations  and 
Maintenance  Funding  for  Grounds  Budget  and  part  of  this  funding  is  used  for  tree 
maintenance. 


Challenges 
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UCSF  has  the  responsibility  for  removing  hazardous  trees  and  limbs  from  Mount  Sutro 
Open  Space  Reserve.  Also,  they  continue  to  landscape  the  new  Mission  Bay  Campus, 
which  requires  funding  for  implementation  and  maintenance. 

IV,  Urban  Forest  Policies 

The  Urban  Forest  Council  has  worked  on  a broad  range  of  policy  initiatives  in  the  past 
year.  The  Council  recommended  preserving  landmark  trees  and  street  planting  sites 
throughout  San  Francisco.  Another  initiative  was  supporting  community  projects  to 
increase  permeable  landscaping.  In  terms  of  best  management  practices,  the  Council 
drafted  pruning  guidelines  for  city  workers,  contractors  and  the  private  green  industry; 
this  pruning  information  was  also  adapted  for  the  public.  Finally,  the  Urban  Forest 
Council  has  created  a Street  Tree  Action  Plan  as  well  as  a long-term  Comprehensive 
Urban  Forest  Management  Plan. 


Landmark  Tree  Ordinance 

In  2005,  the  Urban  Forest  Council  (UFC)  developed  recommendations  for  the  scope, 
structure  and  criteria  of  a tree  protection  ordinance  in  San  Francisco.  The  Council 
recognized  the  environmental,  economic  and  social  contributions  of  urban  trees. 
Furthermore,  members  ascertained  a need  to  protect  notable  and  large  trees  from 
removal  and  injury  throughout  the  city.  Through  discussion  and  research  on  existing 
tree  protection  legislation  in  other  cities,  members  developed  a nomination  process, 
criteria,  an  appeals  process,  enforcement  and  penalties. 

Under  the  nomination  process,  any  resident,  property  owner  or  city  employee  would  be 
able  to  nominate  a tree  for  landmark  status.  In  designating  a landmark  tree,  the  UFC 
would  consider  criteria  such  as  size,  age,  rarity,  visual  prominence,  cultural  value, 
historical  significance,  ecology  and  location.  A subcommittee  and  an  independent 
arborist  would  vet  nominations,  and  the  full  Council  would  review  and  recommend 
landmark  trees.  There  are  provisions  for  an  appeal  process  in  the  event  a property 
owner  objects  to  the  nomination. 

The  outcome  is  that  designated  landmark  trees  would  be  protected  from  removal  unless 
they  were  hazardous  or  blocking  home  construction  within  the  existing  building  footprint. 
The  Planning  Department,  in  consultation  with  an  arborist,  would  regulate  activities 
related  to  landmark  trees.  One  requirement  would  be  mapping  and  protecting  trees 
during  construction  or  development.  The  Department  of  Building  Inspection  would  check 
on  the  condition  of  landmark  trees  along  with  newly  planted  trees.  Fines  for  violations 
would  be  based  on  a tree’s  value. 

Subsequently,  Supervisor  Daly  created  a Significant  Tree  Ordinance  (File  No.  050689), 
which  would  amend  the  Public  Works  Code.  The  ordinance  included  many  of  the 
aforementioned  components  although  there  are  unique  aspects  such  as  the  minimum 
size  criteria  for  significant  trees.  In  addition.  Supervisor  McGoldrick  drafted  a Landmark 
Tree  Ordinance.  Both  ordinances  will  be  discussed  and  voted  on  by  the  Board  of 
Supervisors. 
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Permeable  Landscaping 

In  September  2005  the  Urban  Forest  Council  recommended  that  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  and  Mayor  express  support  for  the  ongoing  work  of  PlanUSF,  Sidewalk 
Pocket  Park  Gardens  and  other  projects  that  promote  community-based  permeable 
landscaping  and  public  open-space  gardens  located  on  public  rights-of-way  throughout 
San  Francisco.  Permeable  landscaping  incorporates  community  development, 
environmental  design  and  public  health  into  projects. 

The  Urban  Forest  Council  recognizes  that  permeable  landscaping  has  numerous 
environmental  benefits  including  storm  water  management,  air  filtration  and  wildlife 
habitat.  The  Urban  Forest  Council  understands  that  better  methodologies  for  planting 
trees  must  become  part  of  our  City  planning  policies.  Sidewalk  Pocket  Park  Gardens 
(SPPG)  provide  enlarged  space  for  roots  resulting  in  infrastructure  savings  on  sidewalk 
replacement  and  SPPG  provide  better  conditions  for  trees,  allowing  for  longer  lives, 
more  vibrant  canopies  and  optimal  size  and  stature.  Furthermore,  creating  sidewalk 
gardens  is  a meaningful  way  to  increase  community  participation  and  stewardship.  The 
presence  of  beautiful  public  space  encourages  people  to  walk,  spend  time  outdoors,  and 
interact. 


Pruning  Standards 

The  creation  of  uniform  pruning  standards  is  one  aspect  of  the  Street  Tree  Action  Plan. 
The  first  objective  is  to  have  consistent  and  precise  guidelines  for  city  agencies, 
contractors  and  “green  industry”  workers.  A second  component  is  introducing  the 
general  public  to  proper  pruning  concepts  in  order  to  increase  their  understanding  and 
explain  the  importance  of  hiring  a certified  arborist. 

The  professional  pruning  standards  are  based  on  tree  care  standards  developed  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  and  the  International  Society  of 
Arboriculture  (ISA).  Research  on  pruning  standards  in  other  cities  has  yielded  some 
examples  and  templates  that  were  applied  to  the  San  Francisco  standards.  Certain 
concepts  are  highlighted  due  to  their  importance  and  practicality;  for  example,  25%  is 
the  maximum  amount  of  live  foliage  to  be  removed  from  a tree  each  year.  The  Council 
will  review  the  standards  and  share  them  with  related  agencies  prior  to  their  adoption. 
These  standards  will  be  completed  in  2005. 

Public  pruning  information  will  be  available  as  a print  brochure  and  on  the  SF 
Environment  web  site.  Department  of  the  Environment  staff  created  the  public 
information  in  consultation  with  Urban  Forest  Council  members  and  Friends  of  the  Urban 
Forest,  and  it  includes  pruning  concepts  and  instructions,  pruning  equipment,  and  the 
importance  of  hiring  a professional  arborist.  This  brochure  will  be  published  in  fall  2005. 


PG&E  Utility  Undergrounding 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  (PG&E)  is  in  the  process  of  moving  aboveground  utility  wires  to 
below  street  level.  The  stated  projection  is  that  42  miles  of  utility  wires  will  be  moved  by 
2006.  One  consequence  of  this  process  has  been  the  loss  of  tree  planting  sites,  for 
example  in  Bernal  Heights.  The  installation  of  sidewalk  boxes  and  underground  utility 
wires  can  displace  soil  volume  for  trees.  However,  this  loss  is  not  only  avoidable,  it 
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decreases  the  number  of  trees  that  can  be  planted  in  the  future.  Thus,  the  Urban  Forest 
Council  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  resolutions  recommending  that  tree 
planting  sites  be  preserved  during  the  undergrounding  process.  There  were  no 
enforcement  details  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  resolution,  but  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (DPW)  has  the  legal  authority  to  direct  PG&E  on  where  to  place  its  utilities. 

Since  the  resolutions  passed,  PG&E  has  preserved  some  street  tree  planting  sites  and 
displaced  others.  In  fact,  many  contractors  and  subcontractors  have  contacted  the  DPW 
Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  for  walkthroughs  and  advice  for  retaining  planting  sites;  prior 
to  the  BOS  resolution,  few  contractors  consulted  DPW  on  the  tree  planting  sites. 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  comprehensive  information  on  the  number  of  planting  sites 
preserved  and  lost.  Terry  Milne  of  the  Urban  Forest  Council  Committee  and  Bernal 
Heights  Tree  Committee  informally  surveyed  14  blocks  in  Bernal  Heights.  Milne 
estimated  that  60  percent  of  potential  and  existing  tree  spaces  remained  after 
undergrounding  while  40  percent  were  lost.  He  also  observed  that  some  blocks  with 
existing  street  trees  were  untouched. 


Street  Tree  Action  Plan 

As  an  initial  phase  of  the  Comprehensive  Urban  Forest  Plan,  the  Urban  Forest  Council 
recently  submitted  to  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  a 4-point  Street  Tree  Action 
Plan  that: 

1 . Establishes  guidelines  for  pruning  and  other  maintenance,  planting,  and  removal 
activities  for  all  City  agencies  and  property  owners  responsible  for  street  trees. 

2.  Increases  education  for  both  homeowners  and  City  crews  on  proper  tree  care 
while  simultaneously  increases  enforcement  of  Article  16  of  the  Public  Works 
Code,  which  specifies  penalties  for  injuring  street  trees. 

3.  Increases  the  planting  of  new  street  trees  to  5,000  annually  for  20  years  and 
provides  dedicated  maintenance  for  these  trees. 

4.  Reduces  the  maintenance  cycle  of  existing  street  trees  from  7 years  to  3 years. 


Progress  on  the  Comprehensive  Urban  Forest  Plan 

Since  December  2003,  The  Urban  Forest  Council  has  focused  the  majority  of  its  monthly 
meetings  on  the  development  of  a Comprehensive  Urban  Forest  Management  Plan.  A 
long-term  management  plan  is  crucial  for  sustaining  a healthy  and  safe  urban  forest. 

This  plan  describes  a vision  statement  and  measurable  objectives.  It  will  provide  a 
foundation  for  planting,  maintenance,  reforestation,  removals,  policy,  community 
stewardship  and  funding.  It  will  encourage  collaboration  between  multiple  agencies  and 
support  their  existing  mandates. 

The  Urban  Forest  Plan  will  serve  many  stakeholders  including  city  departments, 
community  organizations,  other  entities  that  manage  San  Francisco’s  trees,  and  the 
general  public.  Ultimately,  it  will  ensure  that  all  San  Franciscans  reap  the  benefits  of  a 
healthy  urban  forest  while  providing  significant  financial  savings  for  the  City  through 
regular  tree  maintenance  and  long-term  planning. 

The  Urban  Forest  Council  has  commissioned  Dr.  Jim  Clark  of  HortScience  Inc.  to  write 
an  Urban  Forest  Plan,  Having  worked  with  many  municipalities  and  institutions  on 
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management  plans,  Dr.  Clark  brings  years  of  experience  to  this  project.  Throughout  the 
writing  of  this  plan,  the  Planning  Committee  has  provided  feedback  and  guidance  to  Dr. 
Clark.  At  present,  a second  draft  of  the  plan  is  being  revised. 
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Appendix  I 

Table  of  Street  and  Open  Space  Trees  Planted 
DPW  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry 


Agency  or  Project 

Number  of  trees  planted  in  2004 

Department  of  Public  Works 

359 

Private  property  owner  or  contractor  through  DPW 

377 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (with  support  from 

737 

Department  of  Public  Works) 

Department  of  Recreation  and  Parks  (reforestation) 

1680 

Capitol  Improvement  projects 

• 3'”''  Street  Light  Rail 

347 

• Sunnydale  Ave. 

13 

• Broadway  streetscape 

37 

• Willow  St. 

15 

• Van  Ness 

35 

• Octavia 

298 

• Ocean  Blvd. 

174 

Port  of  San  Francisco  (reforestation) 

300 

Presidio  Trust  (reforestation) 

673 

TOTAL 

5045 

DOCUMENTS  DEPT 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 

Submitted  to  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

by  the  Department  of  the  Environment,  pursuant  to  San  Francisco  Administrative 
Code  Article  XXIII,  Section  5.238 


Executive  Summary 

This  report  of  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  provides  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  with 
information  on  the  state  of  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest.  Included  is  information  on  overall  urban 
forest  structure,  overall  urban  forest  value,  street  tree  structure,  street  tree  function  and  value, 
current  management  structure,  and  opportunities  for  improving  our  urban  forest. 

The  Urban  Forestry  Council  is  making  significant  inroads  to  the  historic  areas  of  concern  faced 
by  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest,  though  many  issues  remain  which  need  to  be  addressed.  Most 
significantly,  of  the  organizations  that  participated  in  the  research  for  this  report,  the  majority 
stated  their  number  one  challenge  is  an  ongoing  lack  of  adequate  and  consistent  funding  and 
staffing.  Many  cited  concerns  regarding  the  health  and  safety  of  trees  under  their  jurisdictional 
management  and  lack  of  ability  to  address  these  concerns  due  to  funding  and  staffing  issues. 
The  single  city  agency  reporting  adequate  resources  does  not  manage  any  trees  within  the 
physical  boundaries  of  San  Francisco  proper. 

There  are  approximately  700,000  trees  in  San  Francisco.  The  most  recent  major  report 
estimates  the  benefits  provided  by  our  urban  forest  to  be  worth  $103,475,877,  with  the  greatest 
benefits  derived  from  property  value  and  hydrology-related  issues.  Hydrological  benefits  alone 
are  worth  an  estimated  $4,444,309.  The  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  (BUF)  maintained  a log  of 
trees  planted  from  Arbor  Day  2007-Arbor  Day  2008  that  shows  5167  new  trees  planted  this  year, 
which  exceeds  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom’s  goal  of  planting  5,000  trees  this  year.  See  Appendix  I 
chart  for  planting  numbers  related  to  Mayor  Newsom’s  “Trees  for  Tomorrow”  program. 

While  San  Francisco’s  estimated  106,000  street  trees  are  on  par  with  the  statewide  street  tree 
average,  there  are  many  opportunities  to  increase  the  resource  extent.  With  approximately 
120,000  tree-planting  sites  available,  San  Francisco  streets  remain  47%  unplanted.  The  most 
recent  report  on  our  city’s  street  trees  found  that  of  these  sites,  affluent  neighborhoods  have  an 
average  rate  of  28%  empty  sites,  while  underserved  neighborhoods  typically  see  empty  rates  of 
up  to  74%.  This  inconsistent  distribution  of  the  urban  forest  is  an  important  environmental  justice 
issue.  Recent  tree  planting  efforts  have  focused  on  these  areas  but  more  work  and  resources 
clearly  must  be  allocated.  Of  the  5167  planted  trees,  4280  are  street  trees.  See  Appendix  II  for 
this  year’s  total  recorded  planting  numbers.  For  this  report,  SFUSD  reported  planting  500  trees, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  previously  noted  total,  as  these  numbers  were  not  reported  to 
BUF.  There  may  have  been  additional  plantings  that  were  not  reported.  While  the  Mayor’s  goal 
was  met,  the  street  tree  count  falls  short  of  the  Urban  Forestry  Council’s  Street  Tree  Action  Plan 
of  5,000  new  street  trees  annually. 

The  Urban  Forestry  Council  adopted  an  Urban  Forest  Master  Plan  for  the  City  in  2005;  it  was 
adopted  as  a living  document  to  allow  for  adaptations  as  the  conditions  of  our  urban  forest 
change.  This  plan  provides  city  departments,  nonprofits,  and  other  urban  forest  managers  with 
an  in-depth  picture  of  the  size,  health,  stability  and  threats  to  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest.  This 
plan  is  currently  being  expanded  upon  by  the  Planning  Department  with  an  expected  completion 
of  early  2009.  At  this  time,  the  plan  does  not  intend  to  include  planning  guidelines  for  Recreation 
and  Parks  Department  land. 

A follow  up  report  may  be  sent  for  agencies  and  organizations  that  did  not  meet  the  deadline  for 
inclusion  in  this  report. 
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The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  is  a vibrant  region  that  will  continue  to  grow.  As  it 
grows  it  should  also  continue  to  invest  in  its  tree  canopy.  This  is  no  easy  task, 
given  financial  constraints  and  the  trends  towards  higher  density  development 
that  may  put  space  for  trees  at  a premium.  The  challenge  ahead  is  to  better 
integrate  the  green  Infrastructure  with  the  gray  infrastructure  by  increasing 
tree  planting,  providing  adequate  space  for  trees,  adopting  realistic  tree 
canopy  coverage  targets,  and  developing  strategies,  plans,  programs,  and 
municipal  assessments  to  maximize  net  benefits  over  the  long  term,  thereby 
perpetuating  a resource  that  is  both  functional  and  sustainable.^ 

While  current  policies  and  programs  are  making  inroads  to  the  difficulties  faced  by  San 
Francisco's  urban  forest,  stakeholders  continue  to  contend  with  many  challenges.  The 
management  of  trees,  including  raising  funds  for  tree  programs,  is  been  split  among  various 
city,  state,  and  federal  agencies,  non-profit  groups,  and  private  property  owners.  The  result 
is  an  inconsistent  tree  care  system  and  the  historical  absence  of  any  comprehensive 
planning  for  a sustainable  urban  ecosystem.  Acknowledgement  of  the  need  for 
collaborative  plans  motivated  the  completion  and  adoption  of  the  existing  Urban  Forest  Plan, 
which  in  turn  prompted  the  two  urban  forest  planning  efforts  that  are  underway.  The 
Planning  Department  is  adapting  and  expanding  the  Urban  Forest  Plan  that  was  adopted  by 
the  Urban  Forestry  Council  in  2006.  The  Planning  Department’s  Urban  Forest  Plan  does  not 
intend  to  address  the  estimated  100,000  trees  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department. 

Mayor  Gavin  Newsom’s  continuing  support  of  a five-year  citywide  effort  to  increase  tree 
planting  to  5,000  trees  per  year  for  a total  of  25,000  trees,  along  with  the  adoption  of 
Pruning  Standards  for  public  trees  and  adoption  of  the  Landmark  Tree  Ordinance,  has 
helped  to  increase  partnering  among  urban  forest  stakeholders.  However,  an  ongoing  lack 
of  coordination  and  funding  among  urban  forestry  groups  has  resulted  in  limited  public 
involvement  with  trees  and  enforcement  of  existing  laws.  Consequently,  the  benefits  of  the 
urban  forest  are  still  not  apparent  to  all  our  citizens. 

The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  Ordinance  in 
2001  to  create  an  advisory  and  educational  council,  whose  purpose  is  to  guide  the 
stewardship  of  San  Francisco's  trees  by  promoting  a healthy  and  sustainable  urban  forest 
that  benefits  all  San  Franciscans  while  ensuring  public  health  and  safety. 

As  outlined  in  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  Ordinance,  the  Council  is  charged  with; 

• Development  and  adoption  of  a comprehensive  urban  forest  plan; 

• Educating  the  public  on  urban  forest  issues; 

• Developing  and  adopting  tree  care  standards; 

• Identify  funding  and  staffing  needs  and  opportunities  for  urban  forest  programs; 

• Reporting  on  the  state  of  the  urban  forest; 

• Helping  secure  and  encourage  commitment  of  adequate  resources  for  tree 
programs;  and 

• Facilitating  coordination  among  agencies  with  tree  management  responsibilities. 


' Simpson.  J et  al  2007.  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  State  of  the  Urban  Forest  report.  Center  for  Urban  Forest 
Research  USDA  Forest  Service,  Pacific  Southwest  Research  Station. 
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To  that  end,  the  Council  has  commissioned  the  previously  mentioned  Urban  Forest  Plan  as 
well  as  two  urban  forest  inventories  in  San  Francisco:  The  Urban  Forest  Effects  Model 
(UFORE)  and  the  Street  Tree  Analysis.  Additionally  the  UFC  has  adopted  Pruning 
Standards  and  a Recommended  Street  List  for  the  city. 

The  Urban  Forest  Plan  identifies  five  major  goals  and  details  individual  steps  to  accomplish 
each  of  these  goals.  These  goals  are: 

1 . Maintain  and  conserve  the  existing  urban  forest. 

2.  Expand  the  urban  forest  through  new  planting. 

3.  Foster  a shared  set  of  values  about  the  urban  forest  through  education  and  action. 

4.  Manage  the  urban  forest  in  a coordinated,  responsible  and  effective  manner. 

5.  Identify  sustainable  approaches  for  the  funding  and  implementation  of  urban  forest 

initiatives. 

In  addition,  the  plan  identified  nine  steps  as  priority  action  items  that  require  immediate 
consideration.  These  Action  items  are: 

1.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  develop  a citywide  set  of  standards  and  best 

management  practices  for  tree  selection,  purchase,  installation  and  care. 

2.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  protect  existing  trees  from  and  during  development. 

3.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  establish  a goal  of  no  net  loss  of  trees  on  public  and 

private  property. 

4.  City  of  San  Francisco  departments  should  institute  a comprehensive  reforestation 

program  in  City  parks  and  public  institutions. 

5.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  allocate  and  secure  funding  for  tree  planting  and 

maintenance  from  public  and  private  sources  including  partnerships. 

6.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  establish  one  or  more  goals  for  the  urban  forest  and 

monitor  the  results  periodically. 

7.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  update  the  list  of  recommended  trees. 

8.  Elected  and  community  leaders  in  San  Francisco  should  implement  tree  planting 

programs  targeting  underserved  neighborhoods  in  order  to  achieve  more 
environmental  equity  and  accessibility. 

9.  The  City  of  San  Francisco  should  engage  the  SF  Unified  School  District,  Parent 

Teacher  Associations  and  community  groups  to  develop  tree  planting  and  care 
programs. 

Many  of  these  items  have  subsequently  been  addressed  through  the  adoption  of 
ordinances,  resolutions,  plans,  and  internal  city  agency  polices:  development  and  adoption 
of  San  Francisco’s  Pruning  Standards,  adoption  of  the  Significant  Tree  and  Landmark  tree 
ordinances,  a Tree  Protection  Plan  related  to  development,  and  the  list  of  Recommended 
Street  trees. 

Continuing  work  towards  partnership  and  policy  adoption  among  city  departments, 
nonprofits,  and  other  stakeholders  is  needed  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  work  that  has  been 
completed  and  to  advance  the  completion  of  additional  priority  tasks. 

The  Planning  Department’s  forthcoming  Urban  Forest  Master  Plan  will  integrate  the  ideas, 
information,  and  vision  of  the  existing  Urban  Forest  Plan  into  a larger  document  meant  to 
address  future  city  planning  with  heightened  specificity.  The  new  plan  will  utilize  and 
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integrate  other  UFC  efforts  as  well,  including  expansion  of  the  Recommended  Street  Tree 
List  and  incorporation  of  the  adopted  Pruning  Standards. 

There  are  two  current  estimates  for  the  number  of  trees  and  the  percentage  of  canopy 
coverage  in  San  Francisco.  The  2005  UFORE  report  suggests  canopy  coverage  of  1 1 .9% 
with  669,000  trees;  while  the  2007  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  State  of  the  Urban  Forest 
Report  estimates  canopy  coverage  of  16.1%.  These  reports  used  differing  methodologies  to 
gather  and  quantify  data,  which  can  explain  the  differences  in  their  estimates.  To  better 
understand  these  differences,  completion  of  a second  UFORE  analysis  five  years  after  the 
completion  of  the  original  study  is  recommended.  The  planning  for  this  second  UFORE 
report  is  currently  being  discussed  among  urban  forest  stakeholders  for  completion  in  2010. 

The  UFORE  report  surveyed  and  analyzed  the  tree  population  on  various  land  types  (e.g. 
residential,  parks,  open  space,  street)  across  San  Francisco  by  gathering  data  on  sample 
plots  and  extrapolating  from  these  samples  the  overall  state  and  condition  of  the  urban 
forest.  This  report  found  that  51.5%  of  all  the  City’s  trees  have  a diameter  of  less  than  6” 
and  that  of  the  approximately  115  species,  10  species  account  for  46.2%  of  all  the  City’s 
trees.  This  shows  that  many  of  the  City’s  trees  are  very  young,  demonstrating  the 
importance  of  increasing  the  level  of  tree  care  provided  to  the  few  large  trees  and  of 
providing  adequate  care  to  the  young  trees  so  that  they  are  able  to  reach  maturity.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  a diverse  population  allows  reductions  to  the  overall  effect  of  losses 
due  to  blights  or  unusual  weather  events. 

The  State  of  the  Urban  Forest  Report  utilized  remote  sensing  data  to  determine  the  changes 
in  canopy  cover  and  impermeable  surfaces  in  urbanized  areas  from  1984-2002  by  analyzing 
data  sets  taken  periodically  over  that  set  of  years.  San  Francisco  had  little  undeveloped 
area  in  1984  and  nowhere  to  otherwise  expand  to.  While  population  density  has  increased, 
tree  canopy  coverage  has  not.  This  report  assumed  a 16.4’  (5  m)  canopy  for  each  tree. 
Breaking  down  the  16.1%  canopy  coverage  into  a tree  estimate  based  on  this  sample  tree 
size  resulted  in  a count  of  940,002  trees,  far  higher  than  the  UFORE  report’s  669,000 
estimate.  In  an  effort  to  understand  this  difference,  the  report’s  creators  increased  the 
canopy  size  estimates  by  3’,  to  a 19.4’  (5.9  m)  assumed  canopy  spread  per  tree,  which 
reduced  the  estimated  number  of  trees  to  670,000. 

The  Street  Tree  Analysis  (2003)  focused  on  city  street  trees.  As  a result,  there  is  data  on 
tree  population,  age  distribution,  tree  species,  tree  condition  and  associated  benefits  for  the 
entire  city. 

Additionally  the  Council’s  social  survey  of  1100  city  residents  helped  to  gain  perspective  on 
public  opinion  of  urban  trees.  The  survey  found  that  while  the  majority  of  residents  believe 
that  there  are  too  few  trees  on  their  own  streets  they’re  satisfied  with  the  general  condition 
of  open  space  and  street  trees,  and  supportive  of  dedicated  and  stable  funding  for  urban 
trees. 
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The  2008  Annual  Report  intends  to  describe  the  current  state  of  urban  forest  management 
in  San  Francisco  and  is  divided  into  the  following  four  sections: 

I.  i.  Total  Tree  Structure 

ii.  Total  Tree  Function  and  Value 

Looking  at  all  trees  in  the  city,  how  many  trees  do  we  have?  How  are  they 
distributed?  How  healthy  are  they? 

What  are  the  benefits  associated  with  these  trees  and  how  much  are  they  worth? 

II.  i.  Street  Tree  Structure 

ii.  Street  Tree  Function  and  Value 

How  many  street  trees  do  we  have?  How  healthy  are  they? 

What  are  the  benefits  associated  with  these  trees  and  how  much  are  they  worth? 

III.  Urban  Forestry  Management  and  Funding 

Which  agencies  have  jurisdiction  over  each  portion  of  the  resource  and  how  well  is 
the  resource  managed? 

IV.  Urban  Forest  Policies 

What  initiatives  has  the  Council  worked  on? 


Agencies  and  Organizations  that  chose  to  participate  in  the  2007-2008  UFC 
Annual  Report  survey: 

California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire 
Department  of  Public  Health  through- 
San  Francisco  General  Hospital 
Laguna  Honda  Hospital 
Department  of  Public  Works 
Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest 
Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area 
Public  Utilities  Commission 
San  Francisco  Port  Authority 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency 
San  Francisco  Airport 
San  Francisco  Unified  School  District 
University  of  California  at  San  Francisco 


Agencies  and  organization  that  chose  to  not  participate: 

City  College  of  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  Housing  Authority 
San  Francisco  Planning  Department 
Presidio  Trust 

Recreation  and  Parks  Department 
Redevelopment 

Treasure  Island  Development  Authority 

A follow  up  report  may  be  sent  for  agencies  and  organizations  that  are  not  included  in  this 
report,  if  these  agencies  provide  reporting  information  to  the  UFC. 
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1.  Numbers,  Diversity,  Age,  Health 

Both  of  the  most  recently  created  reports  detailing  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest  and  its 
benefits  offer  an  estimate  to  the  number  of  trees  in  the  city  and  the  level  of  canopy 
coverage.  They  also  individually  offer  information  that  the  other  report  is  unable  to. 

The  first  comprehensive  survey  of  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest  includes  trees  in  street  right- 
of-ways.  backyards,  parklands,  and  other  open  space.  The  Urban  Forest  Effects  Model 
{UFORE)  analyzed  field  data  collected  throughout  San  Francisco  to  provide  an  overview  of 
the  urban  forest.  The  subsequent  data  analysis  describes  the  economic,  ecological  and 
social  benefits  of  trees.  The  report  includes  information  on  canopy  cover,  tree  species,  tree 
size,  available  planting  locations,  and  economic  values  for  ecosystem  services. 

The  UFORE  study  states  that: 

• San  Francisco  has  669,00  total  trees  (both  public  and  private). 

• The  tree  canopy  cover  is  12%. 

• 51%  of  trees  are  less  than  3 inches  in  diameter  at  breast  height  (DBH). 

• The  most  common  tree  species  throughout  the  city  are  blue  gum  {Eucalyptus 
globulus),  Monterey  pine  {Pinus  radiata),  Monterey  cypress  {Cupressus 
macrocarpa),  karo  {Pittosporum  crassifolium)  and  Chinese  privet  {Ligustrum 
sinense). 

The  UFORE  model  indicates  that  San  Francisco  has  a large  number  of  small  and  young 
trees.  In  order  for  these  young  trees  to  reach  a mature  size  with  good  health  and  structure, 
they  will  need  consistent  care.  As  well,  we  need  these  small  trees  to  replace  large  aging 
trees  that  are  declining.  Many  cities  encounter  this  situation,  which  requires  long-term 
planning  and  sustainable  funding. 

Another  aspect  of  the  UFORE  report  is  biodiversity.  The  data  collection  for  UFORE  included 
104  tree  species.  In  fact,  San  Francisco  has  115  known  tree  species,  which  was  previously 
measured  by  a USDA  Forest  Service  street  tree  study.  The  top  ten  most  common  species 
comprise  57%  of  the  total  tree  population.  Increasing  the  population  distribution  over  more 
tree  species  would  result  in  a more  resilient  urban  forest.  In  the  event  of  pest  or  disease 
outbreak  that  targets  a certain  tree  species,  the  presence  of  many  unaffected  tree  species 
would  allow  the  forest  to  persist  and  recover. 

Based  on  the  existing  tree  distribution,  the  UFORE  report  identified  two  potential  pest 
problems:  Asian  longhorned  beetle  {Anoplophora  glabripennis)  and  gypsy  moth  {Lymantria 
dispar).  The  Asian  longhorned  beetle  is  a recently  introduced  invasive  insect  that  infests 
hardwood  trees.  Chicago,  New  York  and  Toronto  have  dealt  with  the  beetle  by  removing 
thousands  of  these  trees  and  restricting  the  species  for  new  plantings.  The  gypsy  moth  is 
an  established  pest  in  the  eastern  United  States.  A robust  and  diverse  urban  forest  is  the 
best  defense  against  these  insects  while  it  also  contributes  to  wildlife  habitat  and  resident 
satisfaction.  Recent  tree  planting  projects  have  made  efforts  to  incorporate  ecological 
considerations,  such  as  ecological  linkages  and  ecological  place. 

A second  comprehensive  study.  The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  State  of  the  Urban  Forest 
Report,  was  completed  in  December  of  2007.  This  report  was  created  by  extrapolating 
information  from  remote  sensing  data.  The  study  includes  information  on  the  changes  to  the 
impervious  surfaces  in  urbanized  regions  of  the  Bay  Area  and  increases  to  the  urban  extant. 
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It  also  examines  changes  to  the  canopy  coverage  of  these  areas  from  1984-2002,  the 
current  canopy  coverage,  and  gives  an  estimate  to  the  number  of  trees  in  each  given  area. 
This  report  performs  a more  in-depth  study  of  the  benefits  than  the  UFORE  report,  but  does 
not  account  for  the  differences  in  levels  of  benefits  that  different  species  can  provide  as  it 
makes  estimates  based  on  canopy  coverage  and  not  individual  tree  counts  as  UFORE 
does. 

The  State  of  the  Urban  Forest  report  f'\r\6s  that: 

• San  Francisco  has  between  670,000  and  940,00  trees  (both  public  and  private) 

• The  tree  canopy  coverage  is  16% 

• San  Francisco  experienced  very  little  change  in  urban  extent,  impermeable  surfaces 
and  canopy  coverage  between  1984-2002. 

This  more  recent  report  found  a 43%  higher  property  value  for  each  tree  than  the  2003 
Street  Tree  Analysis  estimate  of  $77  per  tree.  The  estimate  of  $1 10  used  by  the  State  of  the 
Urban  Forest  Report  is  possibly  explained  by  the  similar  increases  in  overall  property  values 
in  San  Francisco  in  the  length  of  time  that  passed  between  the  creation  of  the  two  studies. 

In  2008,  city  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  reported  planting  5167*  trees.  There  were 
4280  street  trees  planted  and  887  open  or  public  space  trees  planted. 

For  a complete  list  of  participating  agencies  and  trees  planted,  please  see  Appendix  II. 


I.  ii.  Total  Tree  Function  and  Value:  What  are  the  benefits? 

The  UFORE  model  generates  economic  values  for  natural  services  and  functions  provided 
by  trees.  For  instance,  trees  offset  some  of  the  problems  associated  with  climate  change. 
Trees  filter  air  pollutants  such  as  ozone  (O3),  particulate  matter,  sulfur  dioxide  (SO2), 
nitrogen  dioxide  (NO2)  and  carbon  monoxide  (CO).  The  annual  filtration  of  air  pollutants  in 
San  Francisco  is  valued  at  $1.3  million.  Another  important  benefit  that  UFORE  measures  is 
carbon  sequestration  and  storage.  San  Francisco  trees  sequester  5100  tons  of  carbon  each 
year,  which  is  valued  at  $94,000.  The  total  carbon  storage  in  San  Francisco  is  valued  at 
$3.6  million. 

The  UFORE  report  states,  “Large  healthy  long-lived  trees  are  best  for  improving  air  quality.” 
This  holds  true  for  other  benefits  that  trees  provide  such  as  ultraviolet  radiation  reduction, 
building  energy  use  reduction,  air  temperature  reduction,  stormwater  filtration,  and  wildlife 
habitat. 

There  are  many  additional  benefits  of  urban  forests  that  UFORE  does  not  measure.  Trees 
provide  wildlife  habitat  for  birds,  mammals,  insects  and  invertebrates.  Wildlife  habitat  in  San 
Francisco  can  be  linked  to  open  space  across  North  and  South  America,  which  is  crucial  for 
migratory  birds  considering  the  current  levels  of  deforestation  and  habitat  destruction. 

As  well,  humans  benefit  from  the  presence  of  trees.  Numerous  studies  have  found  that 
trees  enhance  individual  and  community  well  being.  The  presence  of  trees  in  an  area 


* San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  reported  planting  500  trees  that  were  not  included  in  the  5167  total 
because  this  planting  report  was  made  to  the  SF  Environment  for  the  Annual  urban  Forest  report  and  not  to  the 
agency  that  maintains  the  list  of  all  trees  planted  each  year  for  their  annual  reporting.  See  Appendix  II. 
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encourages  more  outdoor  activity  and  interaction  among  residents.^  In  fact,  neighborhoods 
and  buildings  with  greener  surroundings  report  fewer  property  and  violent  crimesT  In 
addition,  trees  provide  human  health  benefits.  Urban  trees  play  a role  in  blocking  UV 
radiation,  and  thus  reduce  human  exposure  and  skin  cancer  risk.'^  In  terms  of  psychological 
benefits,  children  with  Attention  Deficit  Disorder  (ADD)  express  fewer  symptoms  and 
function  better  than  usual  after  exposure  to  green  play  areas  that  include  trees  and 
vegetation.® 

In  addition  to  enhancing  health,  trees  have  a positive  economic  influence  since  consumers 
value  their  presence.  A study  found  that  consumers  assign  high  ratings  for  amenities, 
customer  service,  product  quality  and  aesthetics  to  businesses  with  landscaping  and  trees. 
As  a result,  they  are  willing  to  travel  farther  and  spend  more  time  and  money  in  such  areas.® 
Furthermore,  trees  are  associated  with  higher  property  values;  the  presence  of  trees  results 
in  a 3.5  to  6 percent  price  increase.^  All  these  tree-related  benefits  contribute  to  a stronger 
community. 

An  inventory  of  the  existing  urban  forest  is  the  first  step  in  long-term  planning  and 
management.  The  UFORE  report  reinforces  the  importance  of  consistent  tree  care  in  order 
for  young  trees  to  reach  maturity  and  provide  more  benefits. 

Through  a partnership  with  the  USDA  Forest  Service  Northeast  Research  Station,  the 
UFORE  study  was  completed  at  a nominal  cost  to  the  City.  The  Department  of  the 
Environment  provided  eight  intern  stipends  at  a cost  of  $8000  and  in-kind  support  through 
the  Urban  Forest  Coordinator. 

The  San  Francisco  Bay  Area  State  of  the  Urban  Forest  Report  details  the  benefits  provided 
by  our  urban  forest  broken  down  by  area  use  type  (i.e.  high  density  residential  areas,  low 
density  residential  areas,  commercial/industrial,  institutional,  open  space,  and 
transportation)  and  quantifies  these  benefits  using  two  different  metrics:  resource  units  and 
dollar  value.  Resource  units  are  the  engineering  units  of  meters,  kilograms,  BTUs  and  watts 
of  the  energy,  water,  and  carbon  saved  by  the  urban  forest.  The  dollar  value  of  these 
benefits  is  derived  from  an  assessment  of  the  resource  units.  The  greatest  benefit  by  far 
was  increased  property  value.  As  noted  above,  San  Francisco’s  relativity  mild  climate 
reduces  the  urban  forest’s  carbon  benefits  related  to  energy  savings  as  compared  to  cities 
with  warmer  climates.  The  State  of  the  Urban  Forest  Report  finds  that  the  largest  use-value 
benefit  that  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest  provides  is  in  hydrological  function. 


‘ Kuo,  Frances.  1997.  Trees,  Aggression  and  Urban  Violence.  City  Trees:  The  Journal  of  the  Society  of 
Municipal  Arborists,  Volume  33,  Number  6. 

Kuo,  Frances  E,  Sullivan,  William  C.  2001 . Environment  and  crime  in  the  inner  city;  does  vegetation  reduce 
crime?  Environment  and  Behavior.  (33)  3:  343-367. 

* Society  of  American  Foresters.  2002.  Tree  cover  may  be  the  ne\A^est  weapon  against  skin  cancer.  The  Forestry 
Source. 

*’  Taylor,  Andrea  Faber,  Kuo,  Frances  E.,  Sullivan  William  C.  2001.  Coping  with  ADD:  the  surprising  connection 
to  green  play  settings.  Environment  and  Behavior,  (33)  1 : 54-77. 

* Wolf.  Katherine  L.  1998.  Trees  in  business  districts:  positive  effects  on  consumer  behavior!  Human  Dimensions 
of  the  Urban  Forest  Fact  Sheet  U5.  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  University  of  Washington. 

' Wolf.  Kalhenne  L.  2001 . Tree  investment  brings  cities  many  happy  returns.  Environmental  Outlook. 
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San  Francisco  County  (existing  canopy  covei^l6.1  percent) 


Benefit 

Residential 

Low 

Residential 

High 

Commercial  / 
Industrial 

Institutional  Transportation 

Open  space 

T,  ^ , Units 

Total 

Benefits  (engineering  units) 

Hydrology 

88,159 

784,065 

102,606 

182,322 

539,867 

1,361,807 

3,058,825  (m^) 

Property  Value 

259,169 

1,728,745 

139,318 

237,506 

0 

2,198,856 

4,563,594  (m^) 

Ozone  dep 

2,030 

18,051 

2,020 

3,496 

10,761 

28,885 

65,242  (kg) 

NOx  dep 

948 

8,436 

947 

1,636 

5,035 

13,525 

30,528  (kg) 

PMlOdep 

1,575 

14,012 

1,577 

2,720 

8,370 

22,489 

50,743  (kg) 

SOx  dep 

192 

1,711 

192 

332 

1,022 

2,745 

6,194  (kg) 

NOx  avoided 

92 

357 

214 

0 

0 

0 

663  (kg) 

PM  10  avoided 

32 

137 

43 

0 

0 

0 

213  (kg) 

SOx  avoided 

24 

102 

0 

0 

0 

0 

126  (kg) 

VOC  avoided 

7 

28 

14 

0 

0 

0 

49  (kg) 

BVOC 

-1,200 

-10,672 

-937 

, -2,535 

-11,353 

-20,194 

-46,892  (kg) 

Net  VOCs 

-1,193 

-10,644 

-923 

-2,535 

-11,353 

-20,194 

-46,843  (kg) 

Net  Air  Quality 

3,701 

32,161 

4,070 

5,650 

13,835 

47,448 

106,865  (kg) 

CO2  sequestered 

633,863 

5,637,443 

563,307 

1,047,956 

2,848,142 

8,247,691 

18,978,403  (kg) 

CO2  Decomp 

76,031 

676,203 

80,378 

163,399 

515,607 

1,097,553 

2,609,172  (kg) 

CO2  Maint 

13,581 

120,784 

10,459 

16,790 

58,482 

161,575 

381,670  (kg) 

Net  CO2  sequestered 

544,252 

4,840,456 

472,471 

867,767 

2,274,053 

6,988,563 

15,987,561  (kg) 

CO2  avoided 

595,701 

2,682,151 

514,127 

0 

0 

0 

3,791,978  (kg) 

Natural  Gas 

433,598 

1,753,938 

2,593,561 

0 

0 

0 

4,781,097  (kBtu) 

Electricity 

326,141 

1,410,975 

353,371 

0 

0 

0 

2,090,486  (kWh) 

Benefit 

Kesidential 

Low 

Residential 

High 

Commercial  / 
Industrial 

Institutional  Transportation 

Open  space 

Total 

Vo  ot 
Total 

Benefits  (dollars) 

Hydrology 

128,090 

1,139,204 

149,081 

264,903 

784,398 

1,978,633 

4,444,309 

4.3 

Property  Value 

5,580,973 

37,226,967 

3,000,080 

5,114,487 

0 

47,350,372 

98,272,878 

95.0 

Ozone  dep 

2,903 

25,817 

2,888 

5,001 

15,391 

41,311 

93,310 

NOx  dep 

1,357 

12,065 

1,355 

2,340 

7,202 

19,343 

43,661 

PMlOdep 

695 

6,180 

695 

1,200 

3,692 

9,919 

22,382 

SOx  dep 

748 

6,652 

748 

1,291 

3,972 

10,672 

24,083 

NOx  avoided 

132 

510 

306 

0 

0 

0 

948 

PM  10  avoided 

46 

196 

62 

0 

0 

0 

305 

SOx  avoided 

92 

397 

0 

0 

0 

0 

488 

VOC  avoided 

3 

12 

6 

0 

0 

0 

22 

BVOC 

-529 

-4,707 

-413 

-1,118 

-5,008 

-8,907 

-20,684 

Net  VOCs 

-526 

-4,695 

-407 

-1,118 

-5,008 

-8,907 

-20,662 

Net  Air  Quality 

5,446 

47,121 

5,647 

8,714 

25,249 

72,339 

164,516 

0.2 

C02  sequestered 

2,117 

18,829 

1,881 

3,500 

9,513 

27,547 

63,388 

C02  Decomp 

254 

2,259 

268 

546 

1,722 

3,666 

8,715 

C02  Maint 

45 

403 

35 

56 

195 

540 

1,275 

Net  C02  sequestered 

1,818 

16,167 

1,578 

2,898 

7,595 

23,342 

53,398 

0.1 

C02  avoided 

1,990 

8,958 

1,717 

0 

0 

0 

12,665 

0.0 

Natural  Gas 

7,487 

30,285 

44,782 

0 

0 

0 

82,553 

0.1 

Electricity 

69,514 

300,735 

75,317 

0 

0 

0 

445,566 

0.4 

Total 

5,795,317 

38,769,437 

3,278,203 

5,391,002 

817,242 

49,424,686 

103,475,887 

Percent  benefit 

5.6 

37.5 

3.2 

5.2 

0.8 

47.8 

100 

Benefits/tree  ($) 

197 

148 

113 

107 

5 

119 

110 

Source:  Simpson,  et  al.,  2007 
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A five  year  follow  up  UFORE  report  will  help  us  to  understand  the  difference  in  the  two  most 
recent  studies  on  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest.  Preliminary  planning  for  this  report  has 
begun,  with  an  expected  completion  date  of  2010. 


II.  i.  Street  Tree  Structure:  What  do  we  have? 

A.  Numbers,  Diversity,  Age 

There  are  an  estimated  106,000’  street  trees  in  San  Francisco  today.  Publicly  managed 
trees  account  for  roughly  1/3  of  the  total;  private  property  owners  are  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  remaining  trees. 

While  San  Francisco  is  on  par  with  the  statewide  average  of  104  trees  per  street  mile,  there 
are  many  opportunities  to  increase  the  number  of  street  trees.  Approximately  120,000  sites, 
or  47%  of  all  street  tree-planting  sites,  are  unused.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  4280 
street  trees  planted  through  DPW,  FUF  and  Capital  Improvement  projects  fall  short  of  the 
UFC  Street  Tree  Action  Plan  annual  goal  of  5,000  new  street  trees. 

Species  Diversity 

Citywide,  the  resource  represented  115  different  tree  species — indeed  a healthy  diversity. 
However,  several  districts  were  dominated  by  a few  species  and  this  lack  of  diversity  in 
certain  areas  should  be  of  concern  to  managers.  With  the  greatest  population,  leaf  area, 
and  canopy  cover,  Victorian  box  and  London  plane  are  the  two  most  common  street  trees  in 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco's  most  common  street  trees  and  percentage  contribution  to  canopy  cover 


Speoes 

<f  of  trees 

% of  Tot 

Les^  area  (iti2) 

% of  Tot 

Canopy  cover  (m2) 

% of  Tot 

IV 

V>ao(an  oox 

8.500 

1 1 

692.346 

10 

204,856 

10 

10 

London  pbne  tree 

6 514 

8 

000.537 

13 

441.686 

21 

14 

Indian  laurel,  ficus 

6.042 

8 

409,118 

6 

151,812 

7 

7 

New  Zealand  Christmas  tree 

4 873 

6 

347,836 

5 

100,885 

5 

5 

cherry  plum 

4.537 

6 

158,821 

2 

35,315 

2 

3 

red-llowerir^  gum 

3.506 

5 

493,348 

7 

146,895 

7 

6 

black  wood  acacia 

3.429 

4 

683,404 

10 

166,490 

8 

7 

Japanese  (lowering  cherry 

3.413 

4 

166,627 

2 

34,243 

2 

3 

Brisbane  box 

3 366 

4 

283.545 

4 

70,272 

3 

4 

may  ten  tree 

2 890 

4 

147,173 

2 

41,783 

2 

3 

small-leal  instania 

2.852 

4 

70,630 

1 

24,013 

1 

2 

Arbutus  Warna' 

2.731 

4 

21,789 

0 

8,875 

0 

1 

lemon  bottlebrush 

2.157 

3 

81.273 

1 

26,907 

1 

2 

evergreen  pear 

2,151 

3 

82,553 

1 

38.707 

2 

2 

maden  hair  tree 

2.140 

3 

25,066 

0 

7,222 

0 

1 

Chnese  etn 

2.040 

3 

661,778 

10 

135,051 

6 

6 

Monteey  poe 

2.035 

3 

570,766 

8 

172,794 

8 

6 

myoporum 

1 992 

3 

194,109 

3 

61,569 

3 

3 

southern  magnoie 

1,914 

2 

61,908 

1 

24,367 

1 

2 

Auslraian  peppermrt  willow 

1 645 

2 

95,798 

1 

27,751 

1 

2 

c£|epui  see 

1 549 

2 

33,582 

0 

7,742 

0 

1 

olive 

1 423 

2 

89,557 

1 

24.138 

1 

1 

Indian  hawthorn 

1 415 

2 

4 986 

0 

2,552 

0 

1 

Monterey  cypress 

1 292 

2 

317,522 

5 

117.388 

6 

4 

glossy  privet 

1 250 

2 

57,764 

1 

21.793 

1 

1 

kaiD 

1 206 

2 

121,241 

2 

37,825 

2 

2 

Total 

76.072 

100 

5753256" 

100 

2,132.934 

100 

100 

The  Urban  Forestry  Council  did  not  have  the  resources  to  perform  a street  tree  study  this  year.  The  broad 
estimated  of  106,000  is  an  extrapolation  based  off  the  number  of  planting  locations  identified  in  the  2003  Street 
Tree  Analysis  and  the  number  of  reported  street  trees  planted  since  the  completion  of  that  study,  with  rough 
adjustments  for  losses.  The  Street  Tree  Analysis  estimated  98,534  street  trees  and  127,500  available  street  tree 
planting  locations:  this  estimate  meant  56%  of  available  street  tree  locations  were  unplanted. 
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Source;  Maco  et  al.,  2003 

Age  Distribution 

Age  distribution  varies  by  district,  but  citywide  the  street  tree  population  is  immature,  lacking 
adequate  numbers  of  functionally  mature  trees.  The  following  chart  shows  the  breakdown 
of  San  Francisco’s  tree  age  (as  DBH  or  trunk  diameter  at  breast  height)  vs.  an  idealized  age 
breakdown. 


Source:  Maco  et  al.,  2003 


B.  Street  Tree  Distribution:  An  important  environmental  justice  issue 

Street  trees — and  their  associated  benefits — are  not  distributed  evenly  among  residents.  Of 
the  approximately  127,500  potential  planting  sites  that  were  identified  when  the  Street  Tree 
Analysis  was  created  in  2003,  affluent  neighborhoods  had  an  average  rate  of  28%  empty 
sites,  while  underserved  neighborhoods  typically  saw  empty  rates  of  up  to  74%.  This 
inequitable  distribution  of  the  urban  forest  is  an  important  environmental  justice  issue; 
specifically,  the  street  tree  population  appeared  to  be  least  established  in  Districts  10  and 
11. 

The  following  chart  offers  an  overview  of  resident  and  street  tree  populations  in  San 
Francisco.  Although  this  chart  identifies  District  3 (North  Beach)  as  the  district  with  the 
fewest  street  trees,  it  is  the  physically  smallest  district.  However,  the  more  important  point  is 
that  District  1 1 (OM I/Excelsior)  has  the  largest  resident  population  and  ranks  7*'^  in  the  street 
tree  population;  thus  it  should  be  a first  priority  for  action. 


DBH  Class  (lfi>  ^ 
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Human  Population  vs.  Street  Tree  Population 

District  Name  #People*  Pop.  #ST  ST  rank  People/T ree  Priority 


(%  of  pop.)  rank  (%ST  pop.) 


1 

Richmond 

69978  (9.01) 

9 

6988  (7.1) 

9 

10.01 

4 

2 

Marina 

67272  (8.66) 

11 

10624(10.8) 

3 

6.33 

9 

3 

N. Beach 

70150(9.03) 

7 

3623  (3.7) 

10 

19.36 

1 

4 

Sunset 

70672  (9.1) 

5 

7115(7.2) 

8 

9.93 

3 

5 

W.  Addition 

71217(9.17) 

3 

8841  (9) 

6 

8.06 

5 

6 

SOMA 

70197  (9.04) 

6 

9496  (9.6) 

5 

7.39 

7 

7 

Merced 

68877  (8.87) 

10 

11457(11.6) 

2 

6.01 

10 

8 

Castro/Noe 

70029  (9.02) 

8 

13140(13.3) 

1 

5.33 

11 

9 

Miss/Bemal 

71061  (9.15) 

4 

10546(10.7) 

4 

6.74 

8 

10  total 

73209  (9.43) 

2 

9491  (9.6) 

5 

7.71 

6 

10(a) 

Potrero  Hill 

3827  (3.9) 

10(b) 

BVHP 

5664  (5.7) 

11 

Excels/OMI 

74121  (9.54) 

1 

7214(7.3) 

7 

10.27 

2 

Total 

776783(100) 

108026(100) 

1 

‘http://sfgov.org/site/uploadedfiles/redistricting/download/sfproposal/sf_stats_new_districts_41502.xls  (2000  data) 


KEY 

ffPeople 

Number  of  people  living  in  that  district 

(%  of  pop.) 

Percentage  of  City's  total  human  population 

Pop  rank 

Population  rank  (1  being  largest) 

#ST 

Number  of  street  trees  growing  in  that  district 

(%ST  pop.) 

Percentage  of  City's  total  street  tree  population 

ST  rank 

Street  tree  ranking  (1  being  district  with  the  largest  street  tree  population) 

People/T  ree 

Amount  of  people  for  every  one  free 

Pnonly 

This  is  the  action  priority  (1  being  district  that  is  in  the  worst  situation 
and  In  greatest  need  of  city  attention) 

C.  Street  Tree  Health 

Two  studies  were  examined  to  determine  the  health  of  San  Francisco’s  street  trees.  Michael 
J.  Sullivan  conducted  a series  of  studies  on  tree  health  and  survival  rates.  Sullivan 
examined  trees  planted  through  San  Francisco’s  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF).  The 
survey  covered  a total  of  3,856  trees  planted  in  1987,  1988,  1990  and  1991  (these  trees 
were  surveyed  10  years  after  the  planting  date)  and  1992,  1993,  1995  and  1996  (surveyed 
five  years  after  the  planting  date).  Accordingly,  the  survey  was  done  over  a four-year  period 
in  1997,  1998,  2000  and  2001.  The  survey  showed  that  1,718  out  of  a total  of  1,987  trees 
planted  in  1992-1996  had  survived  as  of  5 years  after  their  planting  date-a  survival  rate  of 
86.4%.  Out  of  the  1,869  10  year-old  trees  from  1987-1991,  a total  of  1,269  had  survived-a 
survival  rate  of  67.9%.  It  is  encouraging  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  trees  planted  through 
FUF  are  still  alive  after  10  years  (Sullivan,  2004). 

The  2003  CUFR  (Center  for  Urban  Forestry  Research)  street  report  considered  tree  health 
on  both  public  (DPW)  and  private  (FUF/property  owner)  maintained  trees.  Survey 
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techniques  and  health  indicators  differed  somewhat  from  the  Sullivan  study,  so  the  two  data 
sets  are  not  compared  here.  However,  results  of  the  CUFR  report  do  not  suggest  a 
significant  difference  in  the  health  of  public  versus  privately  maintained  trees. 


Source:  Maco  et  al.,  2003 


This  chart  indicates  the  condition  of  public  and  private  street  tree  population  by  district  (%). 


Zone 

Pubifc  Trees 

PrMate  Trees 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Dead  or 
Dying 

Good 

Fair 

Poor 

Dead  or 
Dying 

1 

47 

45 

9 

0 

42 

50 

6 

2 

2 

69 

24 

7 

0 

76 

16 

7 

1 

3 

59 

31 

6 

3 

27 

42 

31 

0 

4 

54 

39 

4 

3 

5 

54 

35 

9 

2 

61 

31 

6 

1 

6 

50 

50 

0 

0 

85 

12 

3 

0 

7 

64 

32 

4 

0 

67 

25 

4 

3 

8 

36 

57 

7 

0 

50 

38 

10 

1 

9 

61 

25 

14 

0 

50 

28 

19 

3 

10a 

22 

61 

17 

0 

61 

30 

7 

3 

10b 

0 

43 

57 

0 

25 

44 

24 

7 

11 

76 

23 

0 

1 

72 

22 

5 

1 

Source:  Maco  et  al.,  2003 


DISCLAIMER:  District  4 has  public  trees  on  par  with  other  districts;  however,  the  CUFR  street 
tree  report  does  not  include  a health  rating  for  District  4 trees. 


II.  ii.  Street  Tree  Function  and  Value:  What  are  San  Francisco’s  street 
trees  “worth”? 

We  recognize  the  many  ways  in  which  trees  improve  the  aesthetics  of  the  community  and 
enhance  the  mental  and  emotional  states  of  San  Francisco  residents.  However,  in  this 
section,  we  choose  to  focus  on  the  benefits  in  energy  savings,  air  quality  improvements, 
storm  water  containment,  and  property  value  increase. 
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Benefit 

Public 

Private 

All 

Total  (5) 

Scapita 

SAree 

Total  ($) 

S/capita 

SAree 

Total  ($) 

S/ capita 

SAree 

Energy 

23.749 

0.03 

1 30 

61.993 

0.08 

0.77 

85.742 

0.11 

0 87 

CO2 

10i18 

0.01 

0 56 

27.689 

0.04 

0 34 

37.907 

0.05 

038 

Air  Quality 

17.740 

0.02 

0.97 

24.978 

0.03 

0.31 

42718 

0.05 

0.43 

Stormwater 

117415 

0.15 

6 44 

349.139 

0.45 

4 35 

466,554 

0.60 

473 

Properly  Inaease 

1.802240 

2.32 

96  84 

5.106.898 

6.57 

63.60 

6909.138 

8.90 

70.12 

T Gtal  benefits 

1.971.362 

2.58 

107  62 

5.570.697 

7.29 

69  11 

7.542059 

9,87 

76  54 

Tct at  costs 

4777.190 

6.25 

261  99 

2 704.276 

3.54 

33  68 

7.481.466 

979 

75  93 

Net  benelts 

- 2.805.828 

- 3.67 

■ 154  38 

2866.421 

3.75 

35.43 

60.593 

0.08 

0.61 

Benefit-cost  ratio 

0 41 

0.41 

0 41 

206 

2.06 

2.05 

1.01 

1.01 

1.01 

Source:  Maco  et  al.,  2003 

1.  Energy  Savings 

Because  of  San  Francisco’s  moderate  summer  weather,  potential  energy  savings  from  trees 
are  lower  than  those  that  would  be  found  in  warmer  inland  locations.  Electricity  and  natural 
gas  saved  annually  from  both  shading  and  climate  effects  total  651  MWh  and  1,646  Mbtu, 
respectively,  for  a total  retail  savings  of  $ 85,742  ($0. 87/tree). 

2.  Greenhouse  Gas  Sequestration 

Citywide,  public  trees  sequestered  611  tons  of  the  greenhouse  gas  carbon  dioxide  (CO2). 
At  the  same  time,  energy  plant  emissions  declined  by  71  tons.  Private  trees  have  an  annual 
net  sequestration  rate  of  approximately  1,660  tons  and  reduced  emissions  by  another  186 
tons.  The  combination  of  these  savings  is  valued  at  $37,907  ($0. 38/tree)  annually. 

3.  Air  Pollutant  Uptake 

Annual  air  pollutant  uptake  by  tree  foliage  (pollutant  deposition  and  particulate 
interception)  was  12.5  tons  combined.  The  total  value  of  this  benefit  for  all  street  trees  is 
$1 89,375,  or  about  $1 .92/tree. 

Because  of  the  relatively  small  avoided  hydrocarbon  emissions  benefit  at  power  plants  due 
to  energy  savings,  and  the  fact  that  many  species  have  high  biogenic  volatile  organic 
compound  (BVOC)  emission  rates,  trees  had  a negative  net  impact  on  avoided  pollutant 
emissions — causing  more  harm  than  good.  The  net  cost  of  avoided  and  BVOC  emissions 
was  valued  at  approximately  $135,000,  or  $1. 37/tree. 

4.  Storm  Water  Abatement 

The  ability  of  San  Francisco’s  street  trees  to  intercept  rain — thereby  avoiding  storm  water 
runoff— is  substantial,  estimated  at  13,270,050  ft^  annually.  The  total  value  of  this  benefit  to 
the  city  is  $467,000.  These  values  ranged  by  district  and  population  subset.  Citywide,  the 
average  street  tree  intercepted  1006  gallons,  which  is  valued  at  $4.73  annually.  Thus, 
street  trees  were  found  to  provide  a particularly  important  function  in  maintaining 
environmental  quality  of  San  Francisco’s  important  water  resources. 


5.  Property  Value  Increase 

The  estimated  total  annual  benefit  associated  with  property  value  increases  and  other  less 
tangible  benefits  is  approximately  $6.9  million,  or  $70/tree  on  average.  London  plane 
($146/tree),  blackwood  acacia  ($1 10/tree),  and  Chinese  elm  ($361/tree)  are  on  the  high 
end,  while  New  Zealand  Christmas  tree  ($40/tree),  evergreen  pear  ($23/tree),  and 
maidenhair  tree  ($23/tree)  average  the  lowest  benefits. 
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Overall,  annual  benefits  are  determined  largely  by  tree  size,  where  large-stature  trees 
typically  produce  greater  benefits.  For  example,  average  small  (lemon  bottlebrush),  medium 
(New  Zealand  Christmas  tree),  and  large  (blackwood  acacia)  broadleaf  evergreen  trees 
produce  annual  benefits  totaling  $16,  $44,  and  $125  per  tree,  respectively. 

6.  Benefit  to  Cost  Ratio 

The  street  tree  resource  of  San  Francisco  is  a valuable  asset,  providing  approximately  $7.5 
million  ($77/tree)  in  total  annual  benefits  to  the  community.  However,  approximately  the 
same  amount  is  spent  on  its  upkeep  (see  below).  With  a Benefit-Cost  Ratio  (BCR)  of  1.01, 
managers  are  faced  with  a fragile  resource  that  requires  strategic  care  to  increase  the  BCR 
as  the  resource  matures. 
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III.  Urban  Forestry  Management  and  Funding: 

Opportunities  and  Challenges 

Currently,  street  trees  in  San  Francisco  are  comprised  of  two  distinct  populations,  those 
managed  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  and  those  managed  by  private  property 
owners.  A significant  majority  of  street  trees  are  the  responsibility  of  private  property 
owners,  but  the  level  of  care  varies  greatly.  Some  property  owners  actively  tend  their  trees 
with  help  from  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF)  while  other  people  neglect  or  damage  their 
trees.  The  trees  in  San  Francisco’s  open  spaces  are  managed  in  part  by  several  other 
agencies,  including  Recreation  and  Parks  Department,  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area.  The  Port  of  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI),  City  College  of 
San  Francisco  (CCSF),  University  of  California  (UCSF),  and  others.  Trees  on  private 
property  are  the  responsibility  of  property  owners. 

This  section  provides  an  overview  of  the  activities,  accomplishments  and  challenges  of 
government  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  working  on  urban  forestry  in  San 
Francisco,  based  on  information  that  participating  agencies  and  organizations  provided  for 
this  report. 
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* These  agencies  did  not  participate  in  this  year’s  survey.  Reports  on  these  agencies  were 
created  using  alternate  sources  of  information,  described  at  the  beginning  of  each  section. 
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Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  (BUF) 

Total  bureau  budget:  $8,821 ,030 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $4,914,445 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  has  jurisdiction  over  all  trees  in 
the  public  right  of  way  and  actively  manages  about  40,000  trees. 

BUF’s  six  major  programmatic  activities  associated  with  urban  forestry  are: 

1.  Tree  planting  and  establishment 

2.  Tree  maintenance  and  emergency  response 

3.  Issuing  tree  planting  and  removal  permits,  and  sidewalk  landscaping  permits 

4.  Tree  and  sidewalk  inspections  and  evaluations 

5.  Landscape  maintenance 

6.  Sidewalk  maintenance  around  trees 

These  6 programmatic  activities  are  divided  between  three  working  groups:  Trees, 
Landscape,  and  Cement.  Each  group  has  three  class  I supervisors,  and  one  class  II 
supervisor  who  develop  plans  for  the  group  with  input  from  the  Urban  Forester,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  and  Superintendent. 

Currently  the  Department  has  a total  of  145  staff  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry. 
However,  this  includes  numerous  part-time  or  temporary  employees,  as  well  as  a significant 
number  of  staff  in  the  cement  shop;  it  is  important  to  note  that  though  the  cement  shop  is 
housed  within  the  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  they  also  perform  work  that  is  not  Urban 
Forestry  related.  There  are  only  12  full  time  arborists  for  tree  maintenance  work,  3 positions 
for  inspections  of  trees  and  all  permit  issuance,  and  10  full  time  watering  and  young  tree 
establishment  staff. 

Tree  maintenance  and  planting 

From  Arbor  Day  2007  through  Arbor  Day  2008,  DPW  directly  planted  648  trees  and 
contracted  the  planting  of  1341  trees.  About  40,000  street  tree  locations  are  maintained  and 
planted  by  DPW  Arborists,  Laborers,  and  Environmental  Service  Workers.  Maintenance 
includes  pruning  and  removal.  Planting  includes  weekly  watering,  weeding  and  adjusting 
stakes  to  ensure  survival  until  trees  are  established.  Tree  crews  also  provide  services  to 
other  agencies  through  interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Landscape  maintenance  and  installation 

There  are  over  200  acres  of  landscaped  medians,  other  right-of-way  locations,  and  civic 
plazas  that  are  maintained  by  crews  of  Gardeners,  Laborers  and  Environmental  Service 
Workers.  Maintenance  includes  trash  pickup,  weeding,  hedging  and  pruning,  and  irrigation 
as  needed.  Landscape  installation  includes  planting,  installation  of  irrigation  systems,  weed 
fabric  and  mulch.  Landscape  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies  through 
interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Inspection,  permitting  and  education 

DPW  is  responsible  for  processing  all  permits  for  street  tree  planting  and  removal,  as  well  as 
significant  and  landmark  tree  removal  and  sidewalk  landscaping  permits,  and  inspection  for 
tree  maintenance  and  sidewalk  repair  needs.  The  Urban  Forester  and  Arborists  inspect 
locations,  update  and  track  databases  for  tree  work  and  permits,  distribute  educational 
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materials,  and  attend  community  meetings  to  better  inform  the  public  and  decision  makers 
regarding  street  tree  maintenance  and  planting. 

Sidewalk  repair 

DPW  crews  of  Cement  Masons,  and  Laborers  repair  sidewalks  lifted  by  tree  roots  of  DPW- 
maintained  street  trees.  Cement  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies  through 
interdepartmental  work  orders. 

DPW  is  required  to  implement  and  enforce  multiple  municipal,  state  and  federal  codes. 

• Article  16  of  the  Public  Works  Code,  which  includes  permitting  for  street  tree  planting 
and  removal,  and  enforcing  fines  for  tree  damage  and  unauthorized  removals. 

• California  State  Title  24  and  the  American  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA)  requirements 
regarding  pedestrian  accessibility  of  sidewalks  in  regard  to  street  trees  and  tree 
related  sidewalk  damage. 

• Planning  Code  Section  143  requiring  a street  tree  for  every  20  feet  of  sidewalk  in 
certain  land  use  and  permit  situations. 

• DPW  Order  169,946  and  ISCOTT  guidelines  for  street  tree  placement  and 
maintenance. 

Funding 

The  DPW  urban  forestry  budget  comes  from  a variety  of  sources  including  the  city’s  general 
fund,  sales  tax  from  Prop  K,  state  gas  tax,  and  fees  and  fines.  In  fiscal  year  2007-2008,  BUF 
received: 


Source 

Funds 

General  Fund  for  planting  and  maintenance 

$1,472,306 

Sales  Tax  (Prop  K)  for  planting  and  maintenance 

$974,000 

Sales  Tax  (Prop  K)  for  sidewalk  repairs 

$768,139 

Gas  Tax  for  tree  maintenance 

$1,700,000 

In-lieu  fees  for  trees  not  planted  and  fines  for  damaging  trees 

$30,000  (anticipated) 

BUF's  fiscal  year  2007-2008  urban  forestry  related  activities  funding  use: 


Use 

Funds 

Tree  planting  and  establishment 

$1,529,566 

Mature  tree  maintenance 

$2,674,000 

Sidewalk  repairs 

$768,139 

Additional  expenses  relating  to  the  operation  and  overhead  portion  of  staffing  hours 
dedicated  to  tree  inspection  and  evaluation  was  not  itemized. 

Challenges 

The  main  challenge  is  securing  reliable  and  adequate  funding  sources  for  maintenance  of 
street  trees  and  landscaped  medians  to  ensure  proper  levels  of  long-term  maintenance. 

BUF  would  like  to  reduce  the  years  between  routine  maintenance  to  three  years  and  would 
like  to  see  the  City  assume  care  for  all  trees  in  the  public  right  of  way.  BUF  currently  lacks 
the  funding  to  provide  the  level  of  care  to  the  trees  under  their  jurisdiction  that  they  would 
like  to  be  able  to  and  are  concerned  that  they  do  not  have  the  staffing  levels  necessary  to 
assume  the  care  of  the  tree  planted  in  the  ongoing  Trees  for  Tomorrow  campaign,  which  will 
result  in  a total  of  25,000  tree  planted  in  the  city  over  a five  year  period  ending  in  2010.  BUF 
requires  two  and  a half  times  their  current  arborist  staff  of  12  to  care  for  these  additional 
trees  as  well  as  an  increase  to  their  tree  evaluation  and  inspection  staff. 
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Recreation  and  Parks  Department  (RPD) 

Although  the  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  did  not  contribute  to  this  year’s  report, 
certain  information  regarding  their  resources,  concerns,  and  constraints  was  made  available 
in  a presentation  at  a Board  of  Supervisors  committee  hearing  on  July  3,  2008. 

Tree  planting  and  management 

RPD  maintains  an  estimated  100,000  trees  in  San  Francisco.  They  have  performed  studies 
on  three  sites*:  Stern  Grove,  Park  Presidio,  and  Washington  Square.  These  studies 
assessed  a total  of  roughly  2,400  trees.  At  the  meeting,  the  RPD  representative  cautioned 
that  assessment  studies  are  useful  for  a limited  span  of  time  following  their  completion.  If  the 
necessary  resources  to  create  an  action  plan  and  perform  work  based  on  the  information 
that  an  assessment  study  provided  weren’t  available,  the  study  would  have  little  use  value. 

RPD  currently  has  32  dedicated  tree  care  staff  broken  into  5 crews:  three  tree  care  crews 
and  two  reforestation  crews.  The  tree  care  crews  are  comprised  of  a supervisor,  two  or  three 
climbers,  and  a laborer.  The  reforestation  crew  assigned  to  Golden  Gate  Park  has  a 
supervisor  and  seven  other  staff,  while  the  Neighborhood  Parks  reforestation  crew  has  a 
supervisor  with  four  additional  staff  members. 

Funding 

Voters  passed  the  Clean  and  Safe  Recreation  and  Parks  General  Obligation  bond  earlier 
this  year.  This  bond  has  a set  aside  of  four  million  dollars  for  urban  forest  work,  which  will  be 
made  available  to  RPD  after  two  bond  sales;  one  in  August  of  2008  and  one  at  the  end  of 
2009. 

Challenges 

Recreation  and  Parks  does  not  have  adequate  staffing  to  properly  manage  their  trees.  Each 
member  of  the  tree  care  crews  is  needed  to  operate  the  crew  safely  and  effectively.  If  one 
member  of  a crew  is  unable  to  work  due  to  sickness  or  other  leave,  the  crew  may  not  be 
able  to  work  on  trees  that  day.  To  address  this,  RPD  would  need  to  increase  the  size  of 
each  crew  to  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  adhere  to  their  work  schedules  regardless  of  a 
staff  member’s  absence.  Additionally,  RPD  reported  unmet  equipment  needs. 


* The  Botanical  Gardens  at  Strybing  Arboretum,  which  is  located  on  RPD  land,  reports  that  they  have  also 
completed  an  assessment  report  of  all  trees  in  the  area  they  manage. 
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Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  (GGNRA) 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $30,000 

The  National  Park  Service  manages  the  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area.  This  2675 
acre  area  encompasses  Fort  Mason,  Presidio  Area  A (coastal),  Land’s  End,  Sutro  Heights 
Park  and  Fort  Funston.  As  a federal  agency,  GGNRA  is  required  to  complete  project 
planning  under  NEPA,  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

GGNRA’s  urban  forestry  work  is  currently  focused  on  emergency  tree  care,  which  is 
assigned  as  needed  to  groundskeepers  and  trail  crew  workers. 

Funding 

Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area  has  a $30,000  budget  for  urban  forest  management 
in  San  Francisco.  In  fiscal  year  2007-2008,  GGNRA  required  $20,000  for  emergency  tree 
care,  routine  care,  and  special  projects.  An  Additional  $10,000  was  dedicated  to  public 
programs. 

Challenges 

GGNRA  has  no  dedicated  urban  forestry  staff  or  funds  for  professional  tree  management 
services.  Their  greatest  concern  is  lack  of  funds  for  proper  management  of  trees  in  their 
jurisdiction.  A specific  concern  is  the  aging  stands  of  Monterey  Pine  and  Monterrey  Cypress 
that  require  attention  in  the  form  of  thinning,  pruning,  and  replacement.  Ability  to  hire  a crew 
of  2-4  dedicated  tree  workers  would  be  a good  start  to  proper  stewardship  of  the  trees  on 
their  lands. 
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Department  of  Public  Health 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  did  not  participate  directly  through  the  greater 
administrative  body,  though  two  individual  facilities  choose  to  participate. 

Laguna  Honda  Hospital  (LHH) 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $20,000 

The  Laguna  Honda  Hospital  is  located  at  the  approximate  geographic  center  of  San 
Francisco  on  62  acres;  roughly  half  of  this  area  is  open  space.  The  1200  bed  hospital  has 
provided  long-term  care  for  over  135  years  and  is  surrounded  by  aesthetically  appealing 
mature  vegetation.  At  present,  the  vegetation  at  LHH  is  comprised  of  eucalyptus  forest, 
grasslands,  manicured  lawns  and  horticultural  plantings.  The  hospital  maintains 
approximately  3,000  trees,  80%  of  which  are  located  in  open  space  areas.  The  hospital 
campus  offers  safe  and  beautiful  trails  to  staff  and  the  public,  which  are  accessible  by  mass 
transit  and  private  vehicles.  The  hospital  is  required  to  issue  Environmental  Impact  Reports. 

Funding 

Tree  work  is  generally  focused  on  emergency  tree  care.  LHH  contracts  with  the  Recreation 
and  Parks  Department  to  manage  the  majority  of  the  care  provided  to  their  trees;  typically 
contracting  one  week  of  full  time  work  for  one  RPD  crew  per  year  costs  LHH  $20,000- 
$25,000. 

Challenges 

The  greatest  need  is  manpower  and  funding  to  maintain  existing  trees  and  improve  open 
space.  Mature  trees,  particularly  the  large  eucalyptus  tree  groves,  are  approaching  the  end 
of  their  average  life  spans.  Basic  forest  management,  such  as  selective  thinning  and 
hazardous  tree  removal  would  enhance  and  protect  the  existing  forest  and  wildlife 
communities,  as  well  as  the  recreational  experience  on  the  site.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
ecological  restoration  possibilities  for  the  woodland,  grassland  and  creek  areas.  Historically, 
this  area  (Florida  Valley)  supported  a creek  and  riparian  habitat.  Possible  projects  range 
from  small  and  inexpensive  to  large  and  costly.  Finally,  trail  improvements  could  include 
linkages  between  disconnected  trails,  additional  landscaping,  signs  and/or  paved  surfaces. 
LHH  trees  require  professional  evaluation  and  future  planning  efforts,  though  the  hospital 
lacks  the  expertise  and  financial  resources  to  do  so.  LHH  estimates  that  they  would  need 
$200,000-$300,000  to  properly  manage  their  trees. 


General  Hospital  (SFGH) 

General  Hospital  comprises  a total  of  23  acres,  with  trees  located  throughout. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

SFGH  has  two  full-time  garden  staff  and  three  as  needed  garden  staff;  they  contract  large 
tree  work  with  BUF  and  assign  garden  staff  to  perform  work  on  smaller  trees  as  needed. 

Challenges 

Gardener  staffing  levels  are  inadequate  and  there  are  no  arborists  on  staff.  In  the  past,  the 
hospital  has  had  7 gardening  personnel.  Though  the  management  area  has  not  decreased, 
the  number  of  staff  has. 
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The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  responsible  for  managing  7.5  miles  of  the  San  Francisco 
shoreline  stretching  from  Hyde  Street  Pier  in  the  north  to  India  Basin  in  the  south.  The 
Port's  responsibilities  include  promoting  maritime  commerce,  navigation,  fisheries,  restoring 
the  environment  and  providing  public  recreation.  Within  the  Port’s  management  framework, 
the  Maintenance  Department  is  responsible  for  the  care  of  all  street  and  park  trees  within 
the  Port  s jurisdiction. 

The  Port  adheres  to  the  following  policies 

1)  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  the  Environment  - Integrated  Pest 
Management  Program  (Legislation  Chapter  39,  Section  39.6) 

2)  Bay  Conservation  Development  Commission  Guidelines  - Objective  number  3 

3)  Department  of  Public  Works  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  - Tree  planting  and  removal 
Policies  169  and  946. 

Also  note:  Bay  Conservation  Development  Commission  Regulation  Number  3 mandates 
that  large  trees  (over  20  ft  tall)  cannot  obstruct  the  view  of  park  waterfront. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

The  Port  has  two  gardeners  on  staff;  one  of  the  gardeners  is  a certified  arborist.  The  Port 
contracts  with  DPW  for  major  tree  work  including  evaluating  tree  condition,  recommending 
tree  removals  as  needed,  recommending  species  for  planting,  and  providing  general  pruning 
and  maintenance  services  as  required. 

Funding 

The  Port  Authority  did  not  provide  urban  forestry  budget  information  for  fiscal  year  2007- 
2008. 

Challenges 

Port  of  San  Francisco  trees  and  vegetation  face  severe  health  challenges.  Considering  the 
harsh  environment,  especially  along  the  south  waterfront,  most  trees  planted  cannot  survive 
the  winds,  sea  salt,  pollution,  lack  of  irrigation,  and  vandalism.  The  Port  would  like  to 
develop  an  urban  forestry  plan  that  includes  pruning,  watering  and  planting  cycles.  The 
acquisition  of  additional  staM  materials  and  supplies  is  necessary  to  support  urban  forestry 
and  greening  related  activities. 
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San  Francisco  Planning  Department 

Although  the  Planning  Department  did  not  contribute  to  this  year’s  survey,  we  have  included 
some  information  from  the  most  recently  submitted  Annual  Urban  Forest  report,  with  minor 
additions. 

The  San  Francisco  Planning  Department’s  mission  is  “To  guide  the  orderly  and  prudent  use 
of  land,  in  both  the  natural  and  built  environments,  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  embracing  the  diverse  perspectives  of  those  who  live  in,  work  in,  and  visit  San 
Francisco.”  While  the  department  does  not  directly  plant  or  maintain  the  urban  forest,  this 
resource  is  key  to  much  of  their  work. 

General  Plan  and  Policy  Development 

The  Planning  Department  maintains  and  administers  the  city’s  General  Plan,  which 
identifies  community  objectives  upon  which  some  level  of  consensus  has  been  reached. 
This  document  not  only  outlines  these  community  objectives,  but  also  provides  a framework 
for  decision  making  when  there  are  conflicting  community  objectives.  The  Urban  Design 
Element  and  the  Recreation  and  Open  Space  Element  contain  policy  direction  specifically 
concerning  the  city’s  urban  forest.  Many  specific  Area  Plans  in  the  General  Plan  and 
Implementation  Plans  (such  as  the  Downtown  Streetscape  Plan)  articulate  the  high  value  of 
trees  in  the  San  Francisco. 

Evaluating  Development  Proposals 

During  the  course  of  project  application  review,  the  Department  considers  all  aspects  of  the 
project;  including  landscaping  improvements  and  changes  to  the  public  right-of-way  to 
ensure  full  compliance  with  the  City’s  Planning  Code. 

Community  Planning  and  Education  Initiatives 

The  Department  is  engaged  in  on-going  comprehensive  planning  that  if  completed  and 
implemented  will  provide  guidance  for  the  design  of  the  built  environment  and  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  further  investment  in  the  public  realm.  The  Planning  Department  recently 
published  a draft  of  the  Better  Streets  Plan  and  has  begun  work  on  an  Urban  Forest  Plan. 

Funding 

The  Planning  Department  has  no  budget  for  street  tree  planting  or  for  maintenance,  though 
they  are  currently  involved  with  two  city-wide  planning  efforts  that  will  affect  the  urban  forest. 
A draft  of  the  Better  Streets  Plan  was  recently  completed  and  is  now  open  for  public  review 
and  comment:  work  on  the  Urban  Forest  Plan  is  underway. 
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San  Francisco  Public  Utilities  Commission  (PUC) 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $329,800 

The  Public  Utilities  Commission  maintains  approximately  1,000  acres  of  land  in  San 
Francisco. 

Funding 

The  total  urban  forest  program  budget  was  $329,800  plus  one  forester  position,  and 
supervisory  staff  and  gardening  staff  as  needed.  The  PUC  works  with  RPD  to  maintain  trees 
under  their  jurisdiction.  There  are  no  outside  sources  of  funding. 

Challenges 

The  PUC  doesn't  have  adequate  resources  to  maintain  proper  staffing  levels.  They  have 
one  staff  position  dedicated  to  urban  forest  work,  who  has  been  on  leave  since  November 
2007.  The  PUC  many  has  aging  stands  and  trees  affected  by  Pine  Pitch  Canker.  They  are 
concerned  with  tree  failure  in  publicly  accessed  areas.  To  begin  an  appropriate  level  of 
maintenance  they  require  a full-time  tree  crew  and  equipment. 


San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  (SFMTA) 

SFMTA  maintains  trees  in  the  following  public  areas:  Street  trees  and  landscaped  areas 
adjacent  to  Muni  facilities  and  rights  of  way:  Forest  Hill  station.  Woods  Division  Metro, 
Metro  annex.  West  Portal,  Keith  Sub-station,  Potrero  yard,  Quintara,  Presidio  yard,  Kirkland 
yard,  Illinois  Sub-station,  La  Playa  terminal,  Flynn  facility,  Scotts  garage,  700  Pennsylvania 
Ave,  1580  Burke  Ave,  Cable  car  landscape,  Carl  & Cole  landscape  area,  Geneva  -Munich 
landscape  area,  J-  line  landscape  area,  Russia-landscape  Sub-station,  Metro  Maintenance 
East  (MME)  LRV  yard,  Embarcadero  LRV  and  F-line  rights  of  way. 

Challenges 

SFMTA  is  currently  understaffed;  in  the  past  they  have  had  four  staff  with  the  same 
workload  that  two  staff  positions  are  now  required  to  do.  They  are  concerned  with  safety  in 
maintaining  clearance  of  cantenary  power  lines  and  with  providing  young  tree  care.  They 
are  also  concerned  with  coordinating  maintenance  with  other  city  departments  and 
agencies.  They  require  additional  staff  and  supervisors. 
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San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD) 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $50,000 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  maintains  approximately  430  acres  with  2,873 
trees  at  locations  throughout  the  city. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

SFUSD’s  primary  tree  care  goal  is  to  care  for  their  trees  in  an  aesthetically  pleasing  way  that 
also  addresses  the  needs  of  safety,  accessibility,  and  visibility:  with  safety  as  their  highest 
priority.  SFUSD  works  with  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  at  the  request  of  neighborhood 
groups  to  increase  the  canopy  cover  at  their  sites  whenever  possible. 

Funding 

SFUSD  has  a static  budget  of  $50,000  dedicated  to  urban  forestry  work.  This  funding  level 
is  inadequate  to  cover  their  current  needs.  To  address  the  care  of  trees  affected  by  Pine 
Pitch  Canker  alone  would  cost  an  average  $1,500  per  tree  for  383  trees  with  a minimum 
estimated  need  of  $400,000. 

Challenges 

SFUSD  is  highly  concerned  with  the  safety  of  trees  in  their  jurisdiction.  As  noted  above,  they 
faced  great  funding  challenges  to  proper  management.  Beyond  their  current  staff  of  14 
gardeners,  one  truck  driver  and  one  manager,  they  require  an  additional  16  gardeners,  4 
tree  climbers,  tree  crew  equipment,  an  increase  in  their  urban  forestry  budget  to  $100,000, 
and  $50,000  in  other  equipment  needs. 
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University  of  California,  San  Francisco 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $200,000 

The  Facility  Management  Department  is  responsible  for  planting  new  trees,  and  pruning  and 
removing  hazardous  trees  and  limbs.  This  is  done  for  public  street  trees  in  and  adjacent  to 
campus  sites,  campus  open  spaces,  and  Mount  Sutro  Open  Space  Reserve. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

UCSF  identified  two  primary  priorities:  removing  hazardous  trees  and  limbs  in  accordance 
with  the  Mount  Sutro  Open  Space  Management  Plan;  and  planting  trees  and  shrubs  at  the 
new  Mission  Bay  campus.  Currently,  their  greatest  concern  is  with  the  overall  health  of  the 
eucalyptus  forest  and  with  potential  for  wildfire  in  this  area. 

UCSF  adheres  to  three  separate  policies  and  guidelines:  1)  the  Mount  Sutro  Open  Space 
Management  Plan;  2)  a street  tree  removal  public  notice  policy;  and  3)  Mission  Bay  Campus 
Master  Plan  and  Design  Guidelines  in  which  landscaping  for  the  new  campus  is  addressed. 

Funding 

UCSF  receives  money  from  the  State  of  California  under  the  Operations  and  Maintenance 
Funding  for  Grounds  Budget  and  part  of  this  funding  is  used  for  tree  maintenance. 

Challenges 

UCSF  has  no  dedicated  urban  forestry  staff  and  believes  it  is  not  possible  to  meet  sufficient 
funding  levels,  even  with  outside  grants,  to  adequately  address  hazards  from  both  falling 
trees  and  wildfire. 
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San  Francisco  Airport  (SFO) 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $20,000 

The  current  landscape  at  the  airport  includes  the  area  directly  west  of  the  International 
Terminal,  which  is  composed  mainly  of  Sequoia  sempevirons,  Cercis  Canadensis, 
Podocarpus  gracilior  and  various  shrubs  such  as  Rhododendron  varieties  and  Carpentaria 
californica.  Additional  areas  include  landscaping  on  the  east  side  of  Route  101  between  the 
Airport  entrance  roadways  and  the  San  Bruno  Avenue  interchange,  the  entire  cloverleaf 
area  of  the  interchange  and  the  new  Bay  Trail  landscaping  north  of  San  Bruno  Avenue. 

Other  urban  forest  areas  are  spread  throughout  the  airport  property  including  a residential 
area  in  Millbrae,  6-acre  Bayfront  Park  in  Millbrae  and  the  180  acre  site  west  of  Bayshore 
which  is  forested  with  Eucalyptus,  Cottonwood,  Willow  and  various  other  species.  This  is  the 
environmentally  sensitive  area  that  is  home  to  the  San  Francisco  Garter  Snake  and  the  Red 
Legged  Frog. 

SFO  is  responsible  for  over  2,200  trees  in  approximately  500  acres  of  variously  maintained 
grounds  including,  parklands,  medians,  freeway  rights-of-way,  wild  and/or  protected  areas 
and  airfields. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

The  airport’s  urban  forest  related  activities  vary,  since  the  landscaping  ranges  from  well 
designed,  high  maintenance  locations  with  irrigation,  to  natural  areas  that  only  require 
monitoring  for  disease  or  hazards  and  the  resulting  response.  In  general  the  airport 
oversees  its  urban  forest  using  pruning  and  maintenance  standards  set  by  the  San 
Francisco  Urban  Forestry  Council.  SFO  currently  has  19  full-time  garden  staff  that  includes 
urban  forestry  related  activities  in  their  daily  work  schedules. 

Challenges 

In  the  past,  SFO  contract  work  needed  on  their  large  trees  to  DPW.  DPW’s  current  work 
load  and  staffing  levels  do  not  allow  them  to  continue  to  provide  service  to  SFO,  who  must 
now  seeks  outside  contracting  partnerships  to  meet  this  need. 

SFO  is  the  only  participating  organization  or  agency  who  reported  that  they  have  the 
resources  they  need  to  properly  manage  the  trees  and  landscaping  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF) 

Total  organizational  budget:  $1,200,000 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  is  a nonprofit  volunteer-oriented  organization  that  coordinates 
neighborhood  plantings  and  provides  young  tree  maintenance,  as  well  as  various  training 
and  educational  programs. 

Tree  maintenance  and  planting 

In  fiscal  year  2007-2008,  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  planted  783  trees  and  tended  to  3,800 
trees  in  the  public  right-of-way.  FUF  offers  technical  support  and  advice  to  help  the 
individual  San  Francisco  property  owners  who  are  responsible  for  maintaining  roughly  2/3  of 
the  estimated  106,000  public  right-of-way  trees  in  the  city. 

In  addition  to  their  planting  goals,  they  have  other  annual  responsibilities  in  relation  to  the 
urban  forest.  FUF  is  committed  to  complete  the  following: 

• 783  two-month  maintenance  visits 

• 1 ,000  eighteen-month  maintenance  visits 

• 1 ,500  three-year  maintenance  visits 

• 550  emergency  tree  calls  + other  random  pruning/tree  staking  visits 

• 3,500  tree  care  reminders  (postcard  mailings) 

• 60  educational  seminars  & meetings  to  promote  urban  forestry 

• 8 pruning  workshops  (open  to  public) 

• 1 ,500  advice  line  phone  calls 

• 15  tree  care  establishment  leaders  trained  (for  community  plantings  & tree  care 
events) 

• 36  members  of  Youth  Tree  Care  Program  (education,  training,  employment) 

• 8 tree  tours  for  the  public 

Tree  basin  expansion  and  sidewalk  landscaping  program 

FUF  requires  additional  funding  to  continue  its  tree  basin  expansion  program,  which  became 
very  successful  in  2007.  FUF  brings  communities  together  to  create  sidewalk  gardens 
helping  to  improve  the  health  of  the  existing  street  trees  by  producing  additional  planting 
area  around  the  truck,  decreasing  current  and  future  sidewalk  disturbance.  Additional  clear 
benefits  include;  increased  ground  water  recharge,  increased  habitat  for  insects  and  critters, 
potential  for  native  SF  plant  species  in  street  tree  under-story,  and  improving  the 
streetscape  for  residents  and  visitors. 

Funding 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest’s  annual  budget  is  based  on  the  calendar  year  (January- 
December  2007),  though  the  individual  sources  listed  below  generally  correlate  with  the 
fiscal  year  allotments.  FUF’s  2007  annual  budget  was  $1,200,000: 


DPW  - for  street  tree  programs 

162,000 

State  of  California 

155,500 

Foundation  Grants 

85,500 

Corporate  Grants 

185,355 

Individual  Donations 

611,645 
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Management  Challenges 

With  the  continued  loss  of  municipal  funding,  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  has  had  to 
increase  the  property  owner’s  cost  of  planting  a tree  to  $150.00  per  tree.  The  organization  is 
seeking  ways  to  increase  their  funding  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  reduce  the  property 
owner’s  planting  cost  to  $75.00  per  tree;  Lowering  the  individual  per-tree  cost  of  planting 
may  enable  expansion  of  the  program  in  lower-income  areas  (see  I. a. 2.  Street  Tree 
Distribution:  An  important  environmental  justice  issue.)  Additional  funding  would  also  allow 
for  improved  tree  maintenance  efforts,  an  important  concern  in  consideration  of  the 
increased  planting  efforts  of  the  past  two  years. 
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California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  (Cal  Fire) 

The  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  administers  Prop  40  and  Prop  84  funds.  Cal 
Fire  does  not  directly  care  for  or  plant  any  trees  in  San  Francisco,  though  they  do  provide 
grant  funding  for  tree  planting  and  urban  forest  research  programs  and  projects  to  local 
organizations  and  stakeholders.  Cal  Fire  currently  has  open  grants  worth  $584,890  and  a 
pending  grant  for  $250,000  that  benefits  San  Francisco’s  trees. 

Cal  Fire’s  greatest  concerns  address  statewide  issues  and  are  not  necessarily  particular  to 
San  Francisco:  that  urban  trees  are  not  always  considered  to  be  part  of  a city’s 
infrastructure  and  that  plans  to  protect  trees  during  development  may  be  inadequate.  They 
are  also  concerned  with  the  level  of  care  public  trees  receive,  confusions  over  who  is  to 
provide  care  for  public  trees,  and  whether  or  not  the  trees  within  each  department’s 
jurisdiction  are  being  properly  cared  for  by  that  department. 
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IV.  Urban  Forest  Policies 

Landmark  Tree  Ordinance 

In  2006,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Landmark  Tree  Ordinance  and  the  Significant 
Tree  Ordinance. 

Significant  trees  are  automatically  protected  trees  on  private  property  that  are  within  10  feet 
of  the  public  right  of  way  and  have  reached  one  of  three  size  requirements:  it  is  at  least  15’ 
tall,  it  has  a canopy  of  20’  or  greater,  or  it  has  a DBH  of  at  least  12”.  Because  these  trees 
are  of  a notable  size  and  are  close  to  the  street  or  sidewalk,  even  though  they  are  on  private 
property,  they  require  permits  to  remove. 

The  Landmark  Tree  Ordinance  allows  for  the  greatest  level  of  protection  enjoyed  by  any  tree 
in  the  city.  Trees  are  landmarked  by  the  city  through  passing  individual  ordinances  for  each 
tree  after  an  extensive  process  that  ensures  the  high  value  and  benefits  of  each  tree  for  the 
city.  Trees  can  be  nominated  by  five  different  sources;  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  owner 
of  the  property  where  the  tree  is  growing,  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board,  the 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  heads  of  city  departments  and  agencies.  After  a nomination 
is  made,  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  will  hold  two  public  hearings.  If  the  tree  is  accepted,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  will  also  hold  a series  of  public  hearings  before  the  ordinance  is  given 
to  the  Mayor  to  sign.  This  year,  the  Landmark  Tree  Ordinance  was  amended  to  create 
noticing  requirements  and  lengthen  the  temporary  protection  period  that  the  trees  benefit 
from  during  the  nomination  process.  These  protections  allow  civil,  criminal,  and  judicial 
penalties  for  non-compliance. 

Permeable  Landscaping 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Permeable  Sidewalk  Landscaping  Permit  in  2006. 
The  ordinance  created  a method  by  which  individual  property  owners  can  increase  the 
green  space  around  their  homes  by  allowing  garden  installations  in  sidewalk  areas.  The 
Urban  Forestry  Council  recognizes  the  potential  benefits  these  spaces  have  for  the  health 
and  size  of  the  urban  forest  and  have  begun  work  on  Council  sponsored  sidewalk  garden 
project  installations. 

Pruning  Standards 

The  adopted  professional  pruning  standards  for  San  Francisco  are  based  on  tree  care 
standards  developed  by  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  and  the 
International  Society  of  Arboriculture  (ISA).  Research  on  pruning  standards  in  other  cities 
yielded  examples  and  templates  that  were  applied  to  the  San  Francisco  standards.  Certain 
concepts  are  highlighted  due  to  their  importance  and  practicality:  for  example,  25%  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  live  foliage  to  be  removed  from  a tree  each  year. 

An  easy  to  use  public  pruning  brochure  with  adopted  pruning  standards  information  was  first 
published  in  2005.  Department  of  the  Environment  staff  created  the  booklet  in  consultation 
with  Urban  Forestry  Council  members  and  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  staff.  It  includes 
pruning  concepts  and  instructions,  pruning  equipment,  and  the  importance  of  hiring  a 
professional  arborist.  The  document  underwent  revisions  in  fiscal  year  2007-2008,  was 
reprinted  in  August  of  2008,  and  is  now  available  in  hard  copy  or  on-line  through  the 
Department  of  the  Environment. 
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PG&E  Utility  Undergrounding 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  (PG&E)  is  in  the  process  of  moving  aboveground  utility  wires  to  below 
street  level.  One  consequence  of  this  process  has  been  the  loss  of  tree  planting  sites.  The 
installation  of  sidewalk  boxes  and  underground  utility  wires  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
potential  planting  locations  due  to  the  minimum  distance  requirements  for  allowable  street 
tree  planting  locations,  which  were  designed  to  reduce  tree/infrastructure  conflicts.  The 
addition  of  these  utilities  also  displaces  soil  volume  for  trees.  Although  this  is  avoidable,  it 
decreases  the  number  of  trees  that  can  be  planted  in  the  future.  To  address  this,  the  Urban 
Forestry  Council  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  resolutions  recommending  that  tree 
planting  sites  be  preserved  during  the  undergrounding  process.  Though  there  were  no 
enforcement  details  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  resolution,  but  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (DPW)  has  the  legal  authority  to  direct  PG&E  on  where  to  place  its  utilities. 

Since  the  resolutions  passed,  PG&E  has  preserved  some  street  tree  planting  sites  and 
displaced  others.  The  resolution  was  successful  in  that  many  contractors  and 
subcontractors  have  contacted  DPW’s  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  for  walkthroughs  and 
advice  on  retaining  planting  sites;  prior  to  the  BOS  resolution,  few  contractors  consulted 
DPW  on  tree  planting  sites.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  comprehensive  information  on  the 
number  of  planting  sites  preserved  and  lost. 


Recommended  Street  Tree  List 

In  2006,  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  worked  with  DPW,  FUF  and  private  arborists  to  develop 
a list  of  recommended  trees  for  San  Francisco,  which  they  then  adopted  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

This  list  is  broken  into  three  sections: 

• The  “A”  list  of  proven  species  choices 

• The  “B"  list  of  trees,  which  are  good  for  some  locations  in  the  city  but  not  appropriate 
for  all  microclimates. 

• The  “C”  list  of  trees,  which  are  experimental  and  require  further  study  before  a 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  they  will  be  good  species  can  be  made. 

The  Urban  Forestry  Council  reviews  this  list  annually  and  updates  it  as  new  information  and 
research  becomes  available. 


Better  Streets  Plan 

A draft  of  the  Better  Streets  Plan  is  now  available  for  review  and  comment.  This  plan 
recognizes  the  importance  of  including  natural  elements  into  the  built  environment  for 
aesthetic,  economic,  and  safety  reasons.  As  such,  the  plan  recommends  many  uses  for 
right-of-way  tree  planting  and  landscaping.  The  plan  does  not  detail  or  discuss  species 
choices  related  to  site  specifics,  as  the  forthcoming  Urban  Forest  Plan  is  expected  to 
address  this  need.  The  commenting  period  for  the  BSP  closes  on  September  5‘^  2008. 

Urban  Forest  Plan 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  document,  the  Planning  Department  is  leading  an  effort  to  update 
and  expand  upon  the  Urban  Forest  Plan  completed  by  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  and 
submitted  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  the  Mayor  in  2006.  Many  other  city  departments 
are  participating.  This  plan  intends  to  be  a working  document  that  will  provide  guidelines  for 
future  planning  efforts.  It  has  an  expected  completion  date  of  early  2009. 
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Appendix  I 

Trees  For  Tomorrow  Program 
Table  of  Trees  Planted  2004-2008 


Tree  Planting  Totals  to  Date* 

2007-2008 

Street  Trees  Total 

4280 

Additional  Trees  Total 

887 

Grand  Total  2008 

5167 

2006-2007 

Street  Trees  Total 

3637 

Additional  Trees  Total 

2275 

Grand  Total  2007 

5912 

2005-2006 

Total  Street  Trees 

3411 

Additional  Trees  Total 

1894 

Grand  Total  2006 

5305 

2004-2005 

Total  Street  Trees 

2392 

Additional  Trees  Total 

2653 

Grand  Total  2005 

5045 

Looking  Ahead 

Mayor's  Goal  of  25,000 
Trees  in  5 years 

25000 

Trees  planted  past  four 
years 

21429 

Trees  remaining 

3571 

Based  on  reports  provided  to  DPW  by  the  listed  departments,  agencies,  and  organizations.  Does 
not  include  trees  reported  by  SFUSD  for  this  report.  See  Appendix  II  for  more  information. 
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Appendix  II 

Table  of  Street  and  Open  Space  Trees  Planted  2007-2008 


Tree  Planting  for  2008:  Arbor  Day  3/11/07  to  Arbor  Day  3/8/08* 
Updated  March  10,  2008 

Agency  or  Project 

No.  to  Date 

No.  Remaining 

Total 

Projected 

Street  T rees 

DPW:  Contracted  06-07 

801 

0 

801 

DPW:  Contracted  FY  07-08 

540 

510 

1050 

DPW:  In-house  (various  locations) 

588 

-238 

350 

Alemany  Blvd. 

60 

20 

80 

DPW:  Property  owner  permits 

815 

-165 

650 

SF  Giants  Empty  Basin  Planting 

582 

190 

772 

FUF 

894 

106 

1000** 

Recreation  and  Parks 

0 

250 

250 

Public  Utilities  Commission 

0 

150 

150 

Unified  School  District 

O'^ 

150 

150 

Presidio  Trust 

0 

0 

0 

Street  Trees  Total 

4280 

1438 

5718 

Other  Trees 

Recreation  and  Parks:  Reforestation 

887 

913 

1800** 

Port  of  San  Francisco:  Reforestation 

150 

150** 

Public  Utilities  Commission 

0 

0 

Presidio  Trust:  Reforestation 

200 

200** 

Airport 

75 

75** 

Additional  Trees  Total 

887 

1338 

2225 

Total  Trees 

Total  planted  to  date 

5167 

2776 

7943 

Total  by  Arbor  Day  '08 

5167 

* Based  on  reports  provided  to  DPW  by  the  listed  departments,  agencies,  and  organizations. 

** Numbers  estimated  based  on  previous  years'  plantings. 

SFUSD  reported  planting  approximately  500  trees  in  fiscal  year  2007-2008  to  SF  Environment  for 
the  creation  of  this  report.  The  Appendix  I & li  charts  do  not  include  trees  from  the  report  made  to  SF 
Environment  for  the  following  reasons;  it  is  unknown  how  many  of  these  trees  are  street  trees;  it  is 
unknown  how  well  these  reported  plantings  correlate  to  this  chart  which  records  the  number  of  trees 
planted  from  Arbor  Day  2007  through  Arbor  Day  2008  and  the  report  from  SFUSD  is  for  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  2007  through  June  2008. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  approximately  500  trees  are  in  addition  to  the  5,167  “Total  Trees” 
number  recorded  on  the  chart. 
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Submitted  to  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors 

by  the  Department  of  the  Environment,  pursuant  to  San  Francisco  Environment  Code 

Chapter  12  Sec.  1209. 


Executive  Summary 

This  report  of  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  provides  the  Mayor  and  Board  of  Supervisors  with 
information  on  the  state  of  San  Francisco’s  urban  forest.  Included  is  information  on  overall  urban 
forest  structure,  overall  urban  forest  value,  street  tree  structure,  street  tree  function  and  value, 
current  management  structure,  and  opportunities  for  improving  oLr  urban  forest. 

There  are  approximately  700,000  trees  in  San  Francisco.  The  most  recent  major  report.  The  San 
Francisco  Bay  Area  State  of  the  Urban  Forest,  published  by  the  USDA  Forest  Service’s  Center 
for  Urban  Forest  Research  (CUFR)  in  December  of  2007,  estimates  the  benefits  provided  by  our 
urban  forest  to  be  worth  $103,475,877,  with  the  greatest  benefits  derived  from  property  value 
and  hydrology-related  issues.  Flydrological  benefits  alone  are  worth  an  estimated  $4,444,309. 

While  San  Francisco’s  estimated  110,000  street  trees  are  on  par  with  the  statewide  street  tree 
average,  there  are  many  opportunities  to  increase  the  resource  extent.  The  2003  City  of  San 
Francisco,  CA,  Street  Tree  Resource  Analysis,  also  published  by  CUFR,  estimates  that  of  these 
sites,  the  most  densely  planted  neighborhoods  have  an  average  rate  of  28%  unused  potential 
planting  locations,  while  underserved  neighborhoods  typically  see^  unused  possible  planting 
location  rates  of  up  to  74%.  This  inconsistent  distribution  of  the  urban  forest  is  potentially  an 
important  environmental  justice  issue.  Recent  tree  planting  efforts  have  focused  on  these 
neighborhoods,  but  more  work  and  resources  must  be  allocated. 

This  year  marked  the  completion  of  the  Mayor’s  Trees  for  Tomorrow  campaign  to  plant  25,000 
trees  over  a 5-year  period.  The  successful  program  exceeded  its  goals  by  planting  26,408  trees 
in  5 years.  Averaged  over  the  course  of  the  Mayor’s  Trees  for  Tomorrow  initiative,  the  City  has 
been  meeting  the  Urban  Forestry  Council’s  goal  of  planting  5,000  trees  per  year  for  each  of  the 
past  five  years.  Additionally,  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  began  its  2012  by  2012 
campaign  to  plant  2012  trees  by  the  end  of  2012. 

Of  highest  concern  is  that,  of  the  organizations  that  participated  in  the  research  for  this  report,  all 
except  one  stated  that  their  number  one  challenge  is  an  ongoing  lack  of  adequate  and  consistent 
funding  and  staffing.  This  situation  has  worsened  in  the  last  fiscal  year  due  to  staff  layoffs  and 
budget  reductions.  Many  organizations  cited  ongoing  concerns  about  the  health  and  safety  of 
trees  under  their  management  and  their  lack  of  ability  to  address  these  concerns  due  to  long- 
term funding  and  staffing  issues.  Some  agencies  indicated  that  they  require  an  Urban  Forest 
Plan,  which  they  either  currently  do  not  have  at  all  or  have  only  in  an  unsatisfactory  form.  It’s 
important  to  note  that  many  city  departments  contract  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and 
the  Recreation  and  Parks  Department  to  perform  necessary  tree  care;  this  is  significant  as  both 
of  these  agencies  reported  that  they  lack  the  resources  and  staff  to  manage  trees  within  their 
jurisdiction,  yet  must  choose  to  assign  their  existing  staff  to  contracted  work  to  prevent  loss  of 
staff  positions  due  to  inadequate  funding. 

This  report  is  compiled  based  on  agency  response  and  does  not  include  all  information  on  all 
urban  forestry  work  within  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  If  any  agencies  and 
organizations  that  did  not  meet  the  deadline  for  inclusion  in  this  report  submit  program  data,  a 
supplemental  report  will  be  drafted. 
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Urban  Forestry  Management  and  Funding: 

Opportunities  and  Challenges 

San  Francisco’s  urban  forest  is  comprised  of  both  publicly  and  privately  owned  trees,  in  open 
spaces,  in  privately  maintained  landscapes,  and  in  the  public  right  of  way.  Currently,  street  trees 
in  San  Francisco  are  divided  into  two  distinct  populations,  those  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  (DPW)  and  those  managed  by  private  property  owners.  A significant  majority  of 
street  trees  are  the  responsibility  of  private  property  owners,  but  the  level  of  care  varies  greatly. 
Some  property  owners  actively  tend  their  trees  and  some  work  with  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest 
(FUF),  although  FUF  only  provides  care  for  young  trees.  Many  of  San  Francisco’s  street  trees 
are  routinely  neglected  or  damaged  due  to  lack  of  understanding  of  proper  tree  care, 
misunderstandings  about  who  is  responsible  for  care,  or  through  vandalism.  Trees  in  San 
Francisco’s  open  spaces  are  managed  by  several  other  agencies,  including  Recreation  and 
Parks  Department,  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  The  Port  of  San  Francisco,  San 
Francisco  Municipal  Railway  (MUNI),  City  College  of  San  Francisco  (CCSF),  University  of 
California  (UCSF),  SF  Public  Utilities  Commission,  and  others.  Trees  on  private  property  are  the 
responsibility  of  the  property  owner. 

This  report  provides  an  overview  of  the  activities,  accomplishments  and  challenges  of 
government  agencies  and  nonprofit  organizations  working  on  urban  forestry  in  San  Francisco, 
based  on  information  that  participating  agencies  and  organizations  provided  for  this  report. 


Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  (BUF)  Page  3 

Recreation  and  Parks  Department  (RPD)  Page  6 

Department  of  Public  Health  Page  7 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  Page  9 

Treasure  Island  Development  Authority  Page  1 1 

San  Francisco  Planning  Department  Page  12 

SF  Public  Utilities  Commission  City  Distribution  Division  (PUC-CDD)  Page  13 
San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  (SFMTA)  Page  14 

San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD)  Page  15 

University  of  California,  San  Francisco  Page  16 

San  Francisco  Airport  (SFO)  Page  17 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF)  Page  19 

California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  (Cal  Fire)  Page  22 

List  of  Additional  Urban  Forest  Policies  Page  23 


The  following  agencies  either  did  not  respond  to  the  reporting  form  or  chose  to  not  participate: 
City  College  of  San  Francisco,  Golden  Gate  National  Recreation  Area,  San  Francisco  Housing 
Authority.  Presidio  Trust,  and  San  Francisco  Redevelopment  Agency. 

There  may  be  other  agencies  that  manage  portions  of  the  urban  forest  that  were  not  contacted 
for  information. 
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Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  (BUF) 

Total  bureau  budget:  $19,686,495 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $5,076,517 

The  Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry,  has  jurisdiction  over  all  trees  in 
the  public  right  of  way.  BUF  actively  manages  about  40,000  trees  and  estimates  that  there 
are  approximately  11 0,000  street  trees  in  San  Francisco,  over  which  they  have  jurisdiction. 

On  San  Francisco’s  Arbor  Day,  March  14,  2009,  BUF  announced  the  completion  of  the 
Trees  for  Tomorrow  campaign  to  meet  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom’s  promise  of  planting  25K 
trees  in  5 years.  The  successful  program  exceeded  this  goal  and  resulted  in  the  planting  of 
26,408.  The  completion  of  this  program  and  significant  staffing  losses  are  the  most 
significant  changes  reported  by  the  Department  since  the  2008  Annual  Urban  Forest  report. 

BUF’s  major  programmatic  activities  associated  with  urban  forestry  are: 

• Tree  planting  and  establishment 

• Tree  maintenance  and  emergency  response 

• Issuing  tree  planting  and  removal  permits,  and  sidewalk  landscaping  permits 

• Tree  and  sidewalk  inspections  and  evaluations 

• Landscape  maintenance  and  planting 

• Sidewalk  maintenance  around  trees 

• Curb  ramp  building 

• Tile  setting  and  various  plaster  building  repairs 

These  programmatic  activities  are  divided  among  three  working  groups:  Trees,  Landscape, 
and  Cement.  Each  group  has  three  class  I supervisors  and  one  class  II  supervisor  who 
develop  plans  for  the  group  with  input  from  the  urban  forester,  assistant  superintendent,  and 
superintendent.  The  Department  has  lost  15  staff  positions  since  the  last  reporting  cycle. 
Currently,  DPW  has  a total  of  130  staff  working  for  the  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry.  However, 
this  includes  numerous  part-time  or  temporary  employees,  as  well  as  a significant  number  of 
staff  in  the  cement  shop;  it  is  important  to  note  that  although  the  cement  shop  is  housed 
within  the  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry,  they  also  perform  work  that  is  not  Urban  Forestry 
related.  There  are  only  12  full-time  arborists  for  tree  maintenance  work,  only  3 positions  for 
inspections  of  trees  and  all  permit  issuance,  and  only  7 half-time  and  1 full-time  watering 
and  young-tree  establishment  staff.  Additionally,  because  watering  crew  schedules  were  cut 
in  half  in  January,  to  compensate  for  this  loss,  the  Department  was  forced  to  reallocate 
staffing  time  from  other  services  to  ensure  young  tree  care  needs  were  met. 

Tree  maintenance  and  planting 

From  Arbor  Day  2007  through  Arbor  Day  2008,  DPW  planted  862  trees  and  contracted  the 
planting  of  another  1,113  trees.  About  40,000  street  tree  locations  are  maintained  by  DPW 
arborists,  laborers,  and  environmental  service  workers.  Maintenance  includes  pruning  and 
removal.  Planting  includes  weekly  watering,  weeding  and  adjusting  stakes  to  ensure  survival 
until  trees  are  established.  Tree  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies  through 
interdepartmental  work  orders.  It’s  important  to  note  that  although  DPW  lacks  adequate 
funding  and  staffing  levels  to  maintain  the  trees  that  they  are  responsible  for,  they  must 
assign  staff  to  perform  work  that  is  the  jurisdictional  responsibility  of  other  agencies  to 
ensure  that  they  are  able  to  maintain  those  staff  positions. 
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Landscape  maintenance  and  installation 

There  are  over  200  acres  of  landscaped  medians,  other  right-of-way  locations,  and  civic 
plazas  that  are  maintained  by  crews  of  gardeners,  laborers  and  environmental  service 
workers.  Maintenance  includes  trash  pickup,  weeding,  hedging  and  pruning,  and  irrigation 
as  needed.  Landscape  installation  includes  planting  and  installation  of  irrigation  systems, 
weed  fabric  and  mulch.  Landscape  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies  through 
interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Inspection,  permitting  and  education 

DPW  is  responsible  for  processing  all  permits  for  street  tree  planting  and  removal,  and  for 
significant  and  landmark  tree  removal  and  sidewalk  landscaping,  as  well  as  inspections  for 
tree  maintenance  and  sidewalk  repair  needs.  The  urban  forester  and  arborists  inspect 
locations,  update  and  track  databases  for  tree  work  and  permits,  distribute  educational 
materials,  and  attend  community  meetings  to  better  inform  the  public  and  decision  makers 
regarding  street  tree  maintenance  and  planting. 

DPW  is  required  to  implement  and  enforce  multiple  municipal,  state  and  federal  codes. 

• Article  16  of  the  Public  Works  Code,  which  includes  permitting  for  street  tree  planting 
and  removal,  and  enforcing  fines  for  tree  damage  and  unauthorized  removals 

• California  State  Title  24  and  the  federal  American  with  Disabilities  Act  (ADA) 
requirements  regarding  pedestrian  accessibility  of  sidewalks  with  regard  to  street 
trees  and  tree-related  sidewalk  damage 

• Planning  Code  Section  143  requiring  a street  tree  for  every  20  feet  of  sidewalk  in 
certain  land  use  and  permit  situations 

• DPW  Order  169,946  and  ISCOTT  guidelines  for  street  tree  placement  and 
maintenance 

Sidewalk  repair 

• DPW  crews  of  cement  masons  and  laborers  repair  sidewalks  lifted  by  tree  roots  of 
DPW-maintained  street  trees.  Cement  crews  also  provide  services  to  other  agencies 
through  interdepartmental  work  orders. 

Funding 

The  DPW  urban  forestry  budget  comes  from  a variety  of  sources  including  the  city’s  general 
fund,  sales  tax  from  Prop  K,  state  gas  tax,  and  fees  and  fines.  In  fiscal  year  2008-2009, 

BUF  received: 


Income  by  Source 

Funds 

General  Fund  for  planting  and  maintenance 

$1,214,726 

Sales  Tax  (Prop  K)  for  planting  and  maintenance 

$974,000 

Sales  Tax  (Prop  K)  for  sidewalk  repairs 

$768,139 

Permit  fees 

$119,334 

Adopt-A-Tree  Fund  (citations) 

$152,408 

For  fiscal  year  2007-2008  urban  forestry  related  activities; 


Expenditure  by  Use 

Funds 

Tree  planting  and  establishment 

$1,691,566 

Mature  tree  maintenance 

$2,616,740 

1 Sidewalk  repairs 

$768,211 
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Challenges 

BUF  is  extremely  concerned  with  securing  reliable  and  adequate  funding  sources  for 
maintenance  of  street  trees  and  landscaped  medians  to  ensure  proper  levels  of  long-term 
maintenance.  In  order  to  plan  for  the  increased  maintenance  burden  of  all  the  recently 
planted  trees,  there  should  be  a significant  increase  in  the  number  of  full-time  arborists  (2.5x 
the  current  staffing  or  30  total  arborists),  and  an  increase  in  the  tree  evaluation  and 
inspection  staff.  In  addition,  there  is  a need  for  additional  staff  for  watering  and  young-tree 
establishment. 

In  addition  to  their  existing  Street  Parks  program,  BUF  would  like  to  establish  an  “Adopt-A- 
Tree”  program  to  involve  individuals  in  everyday  watering  and  establishment  needs  of  newly 
planted  trees.  BUF  would  like  to  reduce  the  time  between  routine  maintenance  to  three 
years  and  would  like  to  see  the  City  assume  care  for  all  trees  in  the  public  right  of  way. 


Submitted  to  Mayor  Gavin  Newsom  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  by  the  Department  of  the  Environment 
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Recreation  and  Parks  Department  (RPD) 

Total  departmental  budget:  $136,400,000 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $3,247,000 

Tree  planting  and  management 

RPD  maintains  an  estimated  100,000  trees  in  San  Francisco  in  4,113  acres  of  public 
parklands.  RPD  currently  has  30  dedicated  tree  care  staff  broken  into  six  crews:  four  tree 
care  crews  and  two  reforestation  crews,  as  compared  to  last  year’s  32  staff  for  five  crews. 

RPD  has  undertaken  several  site  studies,  although  many  are  outdated.  They  have  issued  an 
RFP  and  secured  a contractor,  HortScience,  to  complete  work  for  the  Clean  and  Safe 
Neighborhood  Parks  Bond,  passed  by  voters  in  2008.  The  contractor  will  perform  an  overall 
review  of  RPD’s  trees  to  determine  the  areas  with  the  highest  needs,  review  these  sites  and 
create  site  assessments  and  work  plans,  and  engage  in  long-term  urban  forestry  planning. 
In  addition  to  the  bond,  RPD  has  allocated  supplementary  funding  for  certain  portions  of  the 
work  performed  by  the  contractor. 

Funding 

RPD’s  tree  management  budget  is  funded  with  $1,976  million  from  the  General  Fund  and 
$1,271  million  from  the  Open  Space  Fund.  Additionally,  the  Clean  and  Safe  Recreation  and 
Parks  General  Obligation  bond  has  a set  aside  of  $4  million  for  urban  forest  work.  While  the 
bond  will  help  address  some  of  RPD’s  most  pressing  urban  forest  needs,  the  level  of 
funding  supplied  by  these  bond  sales  will  not  be  able  to  fully  address  the  existing  and  future 
needs  created  by  chronic  underfunding  of  RPD’s  urban  forest  programs. 

Challenges 

Recreation  and  Parks  does  not  have  adequate  staffing  to  properly  manage  their  trees  and  is 
challenged  with  both  an  over-aged  forest  and  vandalism  of  newly  planted  trees.  Staff 
reductions  have  exacerbated  these  challenges.  As  reported  last  year,  each  member  of  each 
tree  care  crew  is  needed  for  the  crew  to  operate  safely  and  effectively.  If  one  member  of  a 
crew  is  unable  to  work  due  to  sickness  or  other  leave,  the  entire  crew  may  not  be  able  to 
work  on  trees  that  day  at  all.  To  address  this,  RPD  would  need  to  increase  the  size  of  each 
crew  to  ensure  that  they  are  able  to  adhere  to  their  work  schedules  regardless  of  a staff 
member’s  absence.  Additionally,  RPD  reported  unmet  equipment  needs. 
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Department  of  Public  Health 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  did  not  participate  directly  through  the  greater 
administrative  body,  although  two  individual  facilities  chose  to  participate. 

Laguna  Honda  Hospital  (LHH) 

Total  urban  forest  budget:  $20,000 

The  Laguna  Honda  Hospital  is  located  at  the  approximate  geographic  center  of  San 
Francisco  on  62  acres;  roughly  half  of  this  area  is  open  space.  The  1200-bed  hospital  has 
provided  long-term  care  for  over  135  years  and  is  surrounded  by  aesthetically  appealing 
mature  vegetation.  At  present,  the  vegetation  at  LHH  is  comprised  of  eucalyptus  forest, 
grasslands,  manicured  lawns  and  horticultural  plantings.  The  hospital  maintains 
approximately  3,000  trees,  80%  of  which  are  located  in  open  space  areas.  The  hospital 
campus  offers  safe  and  beautiful  trails  to  staff  and  the  public,  which  are  accessible  by  mass 
transit  and  private  vehicles.  The  hospital  is  required  to  issue  Environmental  Impact  Reports. 

Funding 

Tree  work  is  generally  focused  on  emergency  tree  care.  LHH  contracts  with  the  Recreation 
and  Parks  Department  to  perform  the  majority  of  the  care  provided  to  their  trees;  typically 
contracting  one  week  of  full-time  work  for  one  RPD  crew  per  year  costs  LHH  approximately 
$20,000. 

Capital  funding  for  hospital  replacement  project  includes  one-time  funding  for  landscaping, 
including  some  tree  work. 

Challenges 

The  greatest  need  is  manpower  and  funding  to  maintain  existing  trees  and  improve  open 
space.  Mature  trees,  particularly  the  large  eucalyptus  tree  groves,  are  approaching  the  end 
of  their  average  life  spans.  Basic  forest  management,  such  as  selective  thinning  and 
hazardous  tree  removal,  would  enhance  and  protect  the  existing  forest  and  wildlife 
communities,  as  well  as  the  recreational  experience  on  the  site.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
ecological  restoration  possibilities  for  the  woodland,  grassland  and  creek  areas.  Historically, 
this  area  (Florida  Valley)  supported  a creek  and  riparian  habitat.  Possible  projects  range 
from  small  and  inexpensive  to  large  and  costly.  Finally,  trail  improvements  could  include 
linkages  between  disconnected  trails,  additional  landscaping,  signs  and/or  paved  surfaces. 
LHH  trees  require  professional  evaluation  and  future  planning  efforts,  although  the  hospital 
lacks  the  expertise  and  financial  resources  to  do  so.  LHH  estimates  that  they  would  need 
$200,000-$300,000  to  properly  manage  their  trees. 
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General  Hospital  (SFGH) 

No  dedicated  urban  forestry  budget 

General  Hospital  comprises  a total  of  23  acres,  with  trees  located  throughout. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

SFGH  has  two  full-time  garden  staff  and  four  as-needed  garden  staff;  necessary  care  and 
removal  of  large,  mature  trees  is  contracted  through  DPW  when  funds  are  available.  Annual 
pruning  of  60+  sycamore  trees  has  been  abandoned  as  these  trees  will  be  removed  as  part 
of  the  hospital  retrofit  project.  Additionally,  the  hospital  retrofit  is  affecting  two  coast  live  oaks 
and  one  palm;  the  hospital  is  attempting  to  move  these  trees  to  new  locations  on  the 
campus,  instead  of  removing  the  trees  entirely.  Currently,  tree  work  is  focused  on  issues 
related  to  public  safety. 

Funding 

The  hospital  has  no  dedicated  urban  forestry  funding.  When  funds  are  approved  for  tree 
work,  the  work  is  contracted  through  DPW. 

Challenges 

Gardener  staffing  levels  have  been  inadequate  for  some  time  and  there  are  no  arborists  on 
staff.  In  the  past,  the  hospital  had  seven  gardening  personnel.  Although  the  management 
area  has  not  decreased,  the  number  of  staff  has.  Additional  concerns  center  around  the 
many  trees  that  will  be  lost  during  the  hospital  retrofit  project. 
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The  Port  of  San  Francisco 

Total  departmental  budget  not  provided 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $14,000 

The  Port  of  San  Francisco  is  responsible  for  managing  7V2  miles  of  the  San  Francisco 
shoreline  stretching  from  Hyde  Street  Pier  in  the  north  to  India  Basin  in  the  south.  There  are 
around  2,300  trees  in  the  combined  open  and  landscaped  area  of  approximately  50  acres  of 
parks,  wetlands,  and  open  space,  and  about  10  miles  of  streets.  Within  the  Port’s 
management  framework,  the  Maintenance  Department  is  responsible  for  the  care  of 
approximately  1,600  street  and  park  trees  while  the  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
maintenance  responsibility  for  approximately  700  trees  within  the  Port’s  jurisdiction,  mainly 
along  the  Embarcadero  sidewalk  and  median. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

While  The  Port’s  urban  forest,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  a major  program  area  within  their 
landscape  maintenance  program,  they  do  have  two  full-time  gardeners  who  are  both 
certified  arborists.  The  Port’s  two  gardeners  are  responsible  for  landscape  maintenance  at 
seven  parks,  the  portion  of  the  BlueGreen  Way  within  the  Port’s  jurisdiction,  the  Pier  96 
Wetlands,  approximately  10  miles  of  streets,  and  all  Port  facilities.  The  Port  utilizes  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry,  to  evaluate  tree  condition, 
recommend  tree  removals,  recommend  tree  species  for  planting,  and  to  provide  tree 
maintenance  services  when  a crew  of  arborists  is  required,  while  minor  maintenance  is 
performed  in-house. 

The  Port  adheres  to  the  following  policies: 

• City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Department  of  the  Environment  - Integrated  Pest 
Management  Program  (Legislation  Chapter  39,  Section  39.6) 

• Bay  Conservation  Development  Commission  Guidelines  - Objective  number  3 

• Department  of  Public  Works  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  - Tree  planting  and  removal 
Policies  169  and  946. 

Also  note;  Bay  Conservation  Development  Commission  Regulation  Number  3 mandates 
that  large  trees  (over  20  ft  tall)  cannot  obstruct  the  view  of  park  waterfront. 

Funding 

This  year,  the  Port  began  funding  an  interdepartmental  work  order  to  DPW  to  support  the 
care  of  their  trees.  Previously,  work  with  DPW  was  contracted  on  an  as-needed  basis.  The 
Port  indicated  that  they  believe  the  new  work  order  will  help  ensure  a more  timely  response 
in  emergencies. 

Challenges 

Port  of  San  Francisco  trees  and  vegetation  face  severe  health  challenges.  Staffing  and 
funding  levels  prevent  having  a tree  maintenance  program  that  provides  for  regular 
scheduled  maintenance  versus  reactive  maintenance.  Many  of  the  trees  show  signs  of  poor 
care  and  maintenance  during  infancy,  such  as  leaning  owing  to  improper  staking  and 
constant  wind.  The  main  limitation  is  competing  maintenance  needs  that  continually  push 
the  trees  down  the  priority  list.  Considering  the  harsh  environment,  especially  along  the 
south  waterfront,  most  trees  planted  cannot  survive  the  winds,  sea  salt,  pollution,  lack  of 
irrigation,  and  vandalism.  The  development  of  an  urban  forest  plan  for  the  Port  would  be 
ideal.  The  gardeners  have  begun  the  task  of  conducting  a block-by-block  analysis  of  trees 
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(species,  condition,  recommended  maintenance  cycle,  special  needs,  etc)  with  the  intent  to 
utilize  the  data  to  develop  a maintenance  plan.  Another  limitation  is  that  the  Port  does  not 
have  someone  with  urban  forest  expertise  on  staff.  This  expertise  would  be  very 
constructive  during  tree  evaluations  and  in  developing  an  urban  forest  plan. 

The  Port's  two  gardeners  are  not  adequate  staffing  to  maintain  1,600  trees.  The  acquisition 
of  additional  staff,  materials  and  supplies  is  necessary  to  support  urban  forestry  and 
greening  activities.  Without  an  urban  forestry  plan,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  staffing 
and  funding  requirements.  However,  if  it  cost  $200  dollars  per  tree  to  perform  routine 
maintenance,  the  total  needed  would  be  $320,000. 
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Treasure  Island  Development  Authority 

Total  departmental  budget:  $10,000,000 
Total  landscaping  budget:  $900,000 

Treasure  Island  Development  Authority  (TIDA)  is  responsible  for  maintaining  Treasure 
Island  and  Yerba  Buena  Island.  TIDA  cares  for  approximately  2,000  total  trees,  with 
approximately  1,500  trees  located  on  the  400  acres  of  Treasure  Island  and  200  trees  on  the 
50  acres  of  Yerba  Buena  Island. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

TIDA  has  approximately  one  full-time  staff  member  dedicated  to  urban  forestry  work,  whose 
responsibilities  include  reviewing  requests  from  the  public  and  responding  as  budget  allows. 
TIDA  also  works  informally  with  the  Native  Plant  Society.  Their  primary  concern  is  ensuring 
public  safety  and  managing  fire  risks. 

Funding 

TIDA  identified  that  they  have  a $900,000  landscaping  budget,  which  includes  urban  forestry 
work. 

Challenges 

TIDA  indicated  that  they  have  no  challenges  at  this  time. 
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San  Francisco  Planning  Department 

Total  departmental  budget  not  provided 
No  dedicated  urban  forest  budget 

The  San  Francisco  Planning  Department’s  mission  is  “To  guide  the  orderly  and  prudent  use 
of  land,  in  both  the  natural  and  built  environments,  with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  quality 
of  life  and  embracing  the  diverse  perspectives  of  those  who  live  in,  work  in,  and  visit  San 
Francisco."  While  the  department  does  not  directly  plant  or  maintain  the  urban  forest,  this 
resource  is  key  to  much  of  their  work. 

General  Plan  and  Policy  Development 

The  Planning  Department  maintains  and  administers  the  city’s  General  Plan,  which 
identifies  community  objectives  for  which  some  level  of  consensus  has  been  reached.  This 
document  not  only  outlines  the  community  objectives,  but  also  provides  a framework  for 
decision  making  when  goals’  conflict.  The  Urban  Design  Element  and  the  Recreation  and 
Open  Space  Element  contain  policy  direction  specifically  concerning  the  city’s  urban  forest. 
Many  specific  Area  Plans  in  the  General  Plan  and  Implementation  Plans  (such  as  the 
Downtown  Streetscape  Plan)  articulate  the  high  value  of  trees  in  the  San  Francisco. 

The  Better  Streets  Plan  continues  to  move  forward;  however,  the  Urban  Forest  Master  Plan 
was  put  on  hold  given  funding  obstacles.  Efforts  could  be  resumed  as  soon  as  funds  are 
identified.  The  Commission  on  the  Environment  and  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  have 
expressed  the  great  need  for  the  completion  of  the  Urban  Forest  Plan  and  have  urged  the 
Planning  Department  and  City  policy  makers  to  place  a high  level  of  priority  on  this  work. 

Funding 

The  Planning  Department  has  no  budget  for  street  tree  planting  or  for  maintenance, 
although  they  are  currently  involved  with  two  city-wide  planning  efforts  that  will  affect  the 
urban  forest.  A draft  of  the  Better  Streets  Plan  was  recently  completed  and  is  now  open  for 
public  review  and  comment;  work  on  the  Urban  Forest  Plan,  as  mentioned  above,  is  on  hold 
pending  future  funding. 

Challenges 

Lack  of  interagency  coordination  and  lack  of  clear  objectives  limit  the  overall  planting 
opportunities  for  San  Francisco.  Existing  maintenance  strategy  is  fragmented,  which  limits 
the  city’s  ability  to  have  a truly  world-class  urban  forest.  While  these  issues  are  not 
necessarily  within  the  Planning  Department’s  jurisdiction  to  remedy,  the  Urban  Forest  Plan, 
once  resumed,  will  provide  recommendations  for  addressing  these  concerns. 
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Public  Utilities  Commission’s  City  Distribution  Division  (PUC-CDD) 

No  dedicated  departmental  budget 

No  dedicated  urban  forest  budget;  $154K  was  work  ordered  to  RPD  in  fiscal  ‘08-‘09 

San  Francisco’s  Public  Utilities  Commission’s  City  Distribution  Division  (PUC-CDD) 
maintains,  conservatively,  5,000  trees  on  about  1,000  acres  of  land  in  San  Francisco  at 
reservoirs,  pump  stations,  in  the  public  right  of  way,  along  sidewalks,  in  maintenance  yards 
and  in  open  spaces.  Other  SF  PUC  Divisions  reported  that  they  do  not  have  active  urban 
forest  programs  within  City  boundaries. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

The  PUC-CDD  has  one  staff  dedicated  to  urban  forestry  work,  the  Forester,  who  works  with 
one  Buildings  and  Grounds  Superintendent  and  a Pest  Control  Specialist,  with 
additional  support  from  gardening  staff.  In  addition,  PUC-CDD  contracts  with  RPD  for  tree 
pruning  and  removals,  with  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  for  street  tree  planting  and  young 
tree  pruning,  as  well  as  with  various  contract  vendors  for  tree  pruning,  removal  and  planting. 
The  PUC-CDD  works  with  the  private  company  HortScience  to  complete  tree  assessment 
reports  when  needed  and  when  funding  allows. 

PUC-CDD  trees  have  been  severely  affected  by  pine  pitch  canker.  The  PUC-CDD  has  been 
forced  to  focus  the  bulk  of  its  resources  on  mitigating  the  effects  of  this  disease  and  on  other 
hazard  abatement  efforts  such  as  trimming  and  removal.  The  PUC-CDD  has  also  focused 
attention  on  tree  work  related  to  the  Water  Supply  and  Improvement  Plan.  The  PUC-CDD 
has  been  limited  this  year  in  the  level  of  pruning  and  removal  it  has  been  able  to  contract  out 
due  to  purchasing  restrictions,  but  has  worked  with  DPW  on  street  tree  planting  and 
maintenance  at  the  University  Mound  Reservoir. 

Funding 

In  fiscal  year  2007-2008,  the  PUC-CDD  reported  a total  urban  forest  program  budget  of 
$329,800  plus  one  forester  position,  and  supervisory  staff  and  gardening  staff  as  needed. 
For  fiscal  year  2008-2009,  they  report  an  undefined  budget  for  urban  forestry  programs. 

Challenges 

The  PUC-CDD  is  extremely  concerned  with  the  death  of  Monterey  pines  infected  with  pine 
pitch  canker  as  well  as  the  overall  senescence  of  their  forested  areas  in  general,  and  the 
liability  and  costs  associated  with  these  conditions. 

The  PUC-CDD  emphatically  stated  that  they  do  not  have  the  staff  to  address  these 
concerns.  Because  PUC-CDD  staffing  is  extremely  limited,  they  are  forced  to  contract  work 
with  other  agencies  and  private  companies;  however  the  process  to  hire  either  the 
Recreation  and  Parks  Department  or  a private  company  is  cumbersome.  To  ensure  public 
safety  through  properly  managed  trees,  the  PUC-CDD  requires  a larger  budget  for  contract 
work  with  RPD.  To  address  long-term  needs,  the  PUC-CDD  requires  additional  staffing  of  a 
dedicated  three-person  tree  crew  along  with  equipment  and  vehicles  to  care  for  existing 
trees  and  an  additional  gardener  dedicated  to  planting,  watering,  and  maintenance  of  new 
trees. 
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San  Francisco  Municipal  Transportation  Agency  (SFMTA) 

No  budget  information  was  provided 

SFMTA  did  not  respond  to  this  year’s  report.  The  following  information  is  from  the  last 
reporting  cycle. 

SFMTA  maintains  street  trees  and  landscaped  areas  adjacent  to  Muni  facilities  and 
associated  rights  of  way,  including  Forest  Hill  station,  Woods  Division  Metro,  Metro  annex. 
West  Portal,  Keith  Sub-station,  Potrero  yard,  Quintara,  Presidio  yard,  Kirkland  yard,  Illinois 
Sub-station,  La  Playa  terminal,  Flynn  facility,  Scotts  garage,  700  Pennsylvania  Ave,  1580 
Burke  Ave,  Cable  car  landscape,  Carl  & Cole  landscape  area.  Geneva-Munich  landscape 
area,  J-line  landscape  area,  Russia-landscape  sub-station,  Metro  Maintenance  East  (MME) 
LRV  yard,  Embarcadero  LRV  and  F-line  rights  of  way. 

Challenges 

SFMTA  is  currently  understaffed;  in  the  past  they  had  four  staff  performing  the  same 
workload  that  two  staff  positions  are  now  required  to  do.  They  are  concerned  with  safety  in 
maintaining  clearance  of  catenary  power  lines  and  with  providing  young  tree  care.  They  are 
also  concerned  with  coordinating  maintenance  with  other  city  departments  and  agencies. 
They  require  additional  staff  and  supervisors. 
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San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  (SFUSD) 

Total  departmental  budget  not  provided 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $50,000 

The  San  Francisco  Unified  School  District  maintains  approximately  430  acres  and  3,000 
trees  in  locations  throughout  the  city. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

SFUSD’s  primary  tree  care  goal  is  to  care  for  their  trees  in  an  aesthetically  pleasing  way  that 
also  addresses  the  needs  of  safety,  accessibility,  and  visibility,  with  safety  as  their  highest 
priority.  SFUSD  currently  has  a staff  of  14  gardeners,  one  truck  driver  and  one  landscape 
manager  to  maintain  all  school  district  campus  sites.  Campuses  with  football  fields  have 
permanently  assigned  gardeners,  while  those  without  have  a rotating  garden  crew. 
Gardening  staff  lack  the  equipment  to  properly  maintain  the  District’s  large  trees,  and  only 
work  on  young,  newly  planted  trees.  In  addition  to  gardening  staff,  the  District  works  with 
volunteers  and  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest,  as  well  as  contractors  for  larger  pruning  and 
removal  needs. 

This  year,  the  District  launched  the  2012  by  2012  tree  planting  campaign  to  plant  2,012 
trees  by  the  end  of  2012.  SFUSD  is  partnering  with  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest,  the  green 
Schoolyard  Alliance,  and  the  Mayor’s  Office  of  Greening  to  accomplish  this  goal.  There  are 
three  possible  funding  sources  for  this  program  including  bond  funding,  MOCI  grants,  and 
donations,  although  all  funding  until  now  has  been  through  PTA  fundraising  and  donations 
to  the  2012  website.  Some  corporate  donations  of  matching  funds  are  anticipated.  A total  of 
$5,545  has  been  raised  so  far.  More  information  on  this  program  can  be  found  at 
WWW.201 2by201 2.com. 

Funding 

SFUSD  has  a static  budget  of  $50,000  dedicated  to  urban  forestry  work,  which  has  not  been 
adjusted,  even  for  inflation,  in  about  5 years.  Before  that,  the  urban  forestry  budget  was 
$35,000. 

Challenges 

SFUSD  is  highly  concerned  with  the  safety  of  trees  in  their  jurisdiction.  As  noted  above,  they 
face  great  funding  challenges  in  their  drive  to  achieve  proper  management.  Beyond  their 
current  staff,  they  require  an  additional  16  gardeners,  a four-person  tree  care  crew,  tree 
crew  equipment,  an  increase  in  their  annual  urban  forestry  budget  to  $100,000,  and  $50,000 
in  other  equipment  needs. 

In  addition  to  these  ongoing  needs,  the  District  has  an  immediate  need  to  address  over  200 
diseased  Monterey  pine  trees  that  are  an  imminent  danger  to  students.  Of  the  383  Monterey 
pines  on  District  campuses,  roughly  262  are  infected  with  pine  pitch  canker.  Of  the  infected 
trees,  207  have  the  potential  to  fall  on  the  yards,  buildings,  and  other  areas  where  students 
gather.  The  District  requires  immediate  funding  of  no  less  than  $400,000  to  mitigate  the 
impending  effects  of  these  hazard  trees  and  to  ensure  student  safety. 
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University  of  California,  San  Francisco 

Total  departmental  budget  not  provided 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $100,000 

UCSF  manages  approximately  7,500  trees  on  roughly  200  acres  of  land.  Of  the  trees  they 
manage,  an  estimated  5,000  are  located  within  the  Mount  Sutro  Reserve,  with  the  rest  on 
other  campus  sites. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

The  Facility  Management  Department  is  responsible  for  planting  new  trees  and  for  pruning 
and  removing  hazardous  trees  and  limbs.  This  is  done  for  public  street  trees  in  and  adjacent 
to  campus  sites,  campus  open  spaces,  and  Mount  Sutro  Open  Space  Reserve.  In  addition 
to  staff,  UCSF  has  a Community  Advisory  Group  (CAG)  and  CAG  action  teams  (CATs)  at 
their  Parnassus  Heights  and  Mission  Bay  campuses,  which  are  comprised  of  community 
members  and  are  open  to  the  public.  UCSF  also  sponsors  public  meetings,  as  needed,  to 
inform  the  public  and  obtain  feedback  on  proposals. 

Similarly  to  last  year,  UCSF  reported  that  their  primary  concern  is  with  the  overall  health  of 
the  eucalyptus  forest  and  with  potential  for  wildfire  in  this  area. 

UCSF  adheres  to  three  separate  policies  and  guidelines: 

1)  The  Mount  Sutro  Open  Space  Management  Plan 

2)  A street  tree  removal  public  notice  policy 

3)  Mission  Bay  Campus  Master  Plan  and  Design  Guidelines  in  which  landscaping  for  the 
new  campus  is  addressed. 

Funding 

Last  year  UCSF  reported  that  they  receive  money  from  the  State  of  California  under  the 
Operations  and  Maintenance  Funding  for  Grounds  Budget  and  part  of  this  funding  is  used 
for  tree  maintenance.  They  did  not  provide  any  funding  information  in  this  year’s  survey. 

Challenges 

UCSF  has  no  dedicated  urban  forestry  staff  and  is  highly  concerned  with  securing  adequate 
resources  to  address  hazards  both  from  falling  trees  and  wildfire. 

UCSF  is  in  the  processing  of  seeking  grants  and  other  funding  sources  to  address  these 
concerns.  They  estimate  that  they  require  $250,000  per  year  for  maintenance,  tree  and 
shrub  removal,  and  new  plantings. 
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San  Francisco  Airport  (SFO) 

Total  departmental  budget  not  provided 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $30,000 

SFO  maintains  approximately  2,500  trees  on  about  500  acres  of  land  including  parklands, 
freeway  rights-of-way,  and  wild  and  protected  areas  and  airfields. 

The  current  landscape  at  the  airport  includes  the  area  directly  west  of  the  International 
Terminal,  an  area  that  is  composed  mainly  of  Sequoia  sempervirons,  Cercis  canadensis, 
Podocarpus  gracilior  and  various  shrubs  such  as  Rhododendron  varieties  and  Carpenteria 
californica.  Additional  areas  include  the  east  side  of  Route  101  between  the  airport  entrance 
roadways  and  the  San  Bruno  Avenue  interchange,  the  entire  cloverleaf  area  of  the 
interchange  and  the  new  Bay  Trail  landscaping  north  of  San  Bruno  Avenue. 

Other  urban  forest  areas  are  spread  throughout  the  airport  property  including  a residential 
area  in  Millbrae,  the  6-acre  Bayfront  Park  in  Millbrae  and  a 180-acre  site  west  of  Bayshore, 
which  is  forested  with  eucalyptus,  cottonwood,  willow  and  various  other  species.  This  is  an 
environmentally  sensitive  area  that  is  home  to  the  San  Francisco  garter  snake  and  the  red- 
legged  frog. 

Tree  planting  and  maintenance 

The  airport’s  urban  forest-related  activities  vary,  since  the  landscaping  ranges  from 
designed,  high  maintenance  locations  with  irrigation,  to  natural  areas  that  only  require 
monitoring  and  responding  to  disease  or  hazards.  In  general  the  airport  oversees  its  urban 
forest  using  pruning  and  maintenance  standards  set  by  the  San  Francisco  Urban  Forestry 
Council.  SFO  currently  has  18  full-time  garden  staff,  one  fewer  than  last  year,  who  include 
urban  forestry  related  activities  in  their  daily  work  schedules. 

Operations  are  divided  into  three  groups:  landscape  maintenance,  design  and  construction 
and  integrated  pest  management.  Each  group  has  an  operations  manager  with  support  staff 
assigned  work  daily  derived  from  general  planning  based  upon  seasonal  forecasts  and 
senior  management  directives. 

SFO  adheres  to  many  state  and  local  mandates  including  the  following: 

• Caltrans  landscape  guidelines  that  detail  specific  planting  and  maintenance 
requirements  along  California  freeways 

• California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  defines 
general  responsibilities  when  working  in  the  habitats  of  endangered  species 

• Agreement  between  San  Francisco  International  Airport  and  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game  relating  to  the  area  west  of  Bayshore,  which 
addresses  specific  requirements  when  working  around  the  known  habitat  of  the  San 
Francisco  garter  snake  and  red-legged  frog 

• California  Code  of  Regulations  Division  6.,  Pesticides  and  Pest  Control 

• Chapter  39,  San  Francisco  Administrative  Code  concerning  IPM 

• San  Mateo  County  Department  of  Agriculture  mandate  to  supply  monthly  pesticide 
use  reports 

• San  Mateo  County  Mosquito  Abatement  District  requirements  and  controls 

SFO  reports  that  all  plants  are  appropriate  for  their  environment,  that  they  receive  optimum 
care  and  that  the  principles  of  Integrated  Pest  Management  are  applied,  limiting  the  amount 
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of  toxic  chemicals  and  pollutants  used  and  released  into  the  air  and  groundwater  in  the 
airport  environment. 

Further,  the  Landscaping  Department  has  the  full  support  of  senior  management  and  the 
surrounding  communities,  which  insures  there  are  no  limitations  to  accomplishing  their 
mission  to  provide  an  efficiently  operated  landscape,  which  provides  a pleasurable  and  safe 
experience  for  the  traveling  public,  employees,  and  neighbors  through  personal  contact  and 
by  enhancing  the  appearance  of  the  airport;  and  meeting  their  commitment  to  reducing  the 
amount  of  toxic  chemicals  and  pollutants  used  and  released  into  the  air  and  groundwater  in 
the  airport  environment. 

Challenges 

SFO  is  the  only  participating  organization  or  agency  who  reported  that  they  have  the 
resources  they  need  to  properly  manage  the  trees  and  landscaping  under  their  jurisdiction. 
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Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  (FUF) 

Total  organizational  budget:  $1,070,437 
Total  urban  forest  budget:  $791,800 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  is  a nonprofit  volunteer-oriented  organization  that  coordinates 
neighborhood  plantings  and  provides  young  tree  maintenance,  as  well  as  various  training 
and  educational  programs.  Since  the  organization’s  inception,  FUF  has  planted 
approximately  43,000  trees  in  the  public  right  of  way  including  public  sidewalks,  public 
schools,  public  parks  and  public  stairways  and  undeveloped  streets  of  San  Francisco.  FUF’s 
mission  is;  To  promote  a larger,  healthier  urban  forest  as  part  of  the  urban  ecosystem, 
through  community  planting,  maintenance,  education  and  advocacy. 

Tree  maintenance  and  planting 

FUF’s  major  program  areas  are  as  follows: 

• Community-based  tree  plantings 

• Scheduled  and  emergency  tree  care  through  trained  volunteers  and  a paid  Youth 
Tree  Care  Program 

• Educational  opportunities  including  pruning  workshops,  tree  tours.  Citizen  Forester 
Program  and  internship  program 

Work  plans  for  FUF’s  11  staff  members  are  determined  in  September.  While  FUF  may  not 
have  a complete  picture  of  its  funding  for  the  following  year,  all  scheduled  tree  care  is 
planned  out.  Emergency  or  on-call  tree  care  can  be  anticipated  year-round  and,  to  some 
degree,  will  be  in  higher  demand  between  Christmas  and  the  New  Year.  Neighborhood  tree 
plantings  are  planned  to  occur  two  to  three  times  per  month  throughout  the  year.  Certain 
grants  may  obligate  FUF  plantings  to  specific  neighborhoods,  but  the  determining  factor  for 
choosing  a neighborhood  to  plant  is  typically  resident  interest  - a critical  mass  of  around  30 
property  owners.  FUF’s  Youth  Tree  Care  Program  operates  four  sessions  per  year  focusing 
their  work  typically  in  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  City. 

FUF  is  a member  of  the  national  non-profit  group  Alliance  for  Community  Trees  (ACT).  ACT 
provides  support  to  organizations  such  as  FUF  through  small  grant  opportunities  and 
educational  workshops.  California  ReLeaf  serves  a similar  role  to  ACT  on  the  state  level. 

Cal  Fire  (California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection)  provides  information  on 
urban  forestry  and  is  a granting  agency  that  supports  urban  forestry  efforts,  while  requiring 
that  projects  that  receive  the  granted  moneys  do  not  supplant/replace  previously  funded 
urban  forest  projects. 

FUF  works  closely  with  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry,  in 
situations  where  the  sidewalk  conditions  are  inconsistent  with  the  current  tree  placement 
requirements  and  require  review.  In  years  past  BUF  has  presented  RFPs  that  have  on 
occasion  resulted  in  funding  for  FUF  to  plant  trees,  provide  tree  care  and  educate  the  public 
on  the  value  and  benefits  of  trees. 

FUF  works  with  the  volunteers  to  plant  and  maintain  trees  as  well  as  provide  support  and 
advocacy  to  neighborhood  groups. 
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Funding 

Funding  for  the  year’s  activities  is  only  partially  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Grant 
writing,  membership  drives,  and  high  donor  support  along  with  some  corporate  and 
foundation  sponsorship  become  available  throughout  the  year  to  support  the  minimum  work 
plans  that  are  initially  developed.  Strong  board  and  staff  efforts  often  enable  FUF  to  go 
beyond  minimum  levels  to  plant  and  care  for  more  trees. 

Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest’s  annual  budget  is  based  on  the  calendar  year.  The  following 
charts  are  a breakdown  of  income  and  expenditures  for  the  2009  calendar  year. 


Income 

City  of  San  Francisco 

$266,998 

State  of  California 

$178,000 

Foundation  Grants 

$286,603 

Private  Donations 

$338,836 

Expenditures 

Tree  Planting 

$506,800 

T ree  Care 

$175,500 

Education 

$109,500 

ether  Expenses 

$278,637 

Challenges 

Because  funding  is  not  stable,  the  extent  of  activities  in  each  area  of  FUF’s  planting,  tree 
care  and  educational  programs  vary. 

In  the  past  fiscal  year,  FUF  has  reduced  staff  salaries,  hired  part-time  temporary  employees 
to  replace  full-time  staff,  increased  focus  on  community  organizing,  and  reduced  public 
promotion  event  appearances  to  focus  on  income-producing  activities. 

With  the  loss  of  funding.  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  has  had  to  continually  increase  the 
property  owner’s  cost  to  plant  a tree.  The  organization  is  seeking  ways  to  increase  their 
funding  to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  reduce  the  property  owner’s  planting  cost  to  $75.00 
per  tree;  lowering  the  individual  per-tree  cost  of  planting  may  enable  expansion  of  the 
program  in  lower-income  areas.  Additional  funding  would  also  allow  for  improved  tree 
maintenance  efforts,  an  important  concern  considering  the  increased  planting  efforts  of  the 
past  two  years. 

FUF’s  largest  concern  currently  is  the  protection  of  our  existing  urban  forest.  FUF  reports 
that  fewer  trees  are  being  planted  than  are  being  lost  through  the  natural  attrition  of  the 
urban  forest,  illegal  tree  removals  and  illegal  pruning  and  that  improper  pruning  of  city  trees 
is  becoming  a larger  problem.  Often,  trees  are  not  able  to  recover  from  poor  pruning,  as 
rehabilitation  requires  attention  and  care  that  many  tree  care  stewards  do  not  possess.  A 
public  education  campaign  for  proper  tree  care  is  very  important  at  this  time.  In  addition, 
BUF  and  FUF  are  currently  planning  and  beginning  to  address  illegal  pruning.  However,  for 
these  programs  to  take  effect  and  be  effective,  FUF  will  require  increasing  available  staff 
hours. 

FUF  would  like  to  assist  the  City  with  pruning  ail  of  their  recently  planted  trees.  This  would 
increase  FUF’s  current  scope,  and  they  would  require  funding  for  materials,  vehicles,  and 
staffing  to  successfully  train  and  equip  tree  care  teams. 
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FUF  is  not  adequately  funded  to  provide  the  level  of  care  required  for  the  portion  of  the 
urban  forest  they  manage.  FUF  believes  that  the  low  cost  of  pruning  young  trees  will 
produce  a healthier  tree  that  will  require  less  maintenance  in  the  long  term,  as  the  cost  to 
prune  a small  tree  is  relatively  inexpensive  and  reduces  the  need  for  major  corrective 
pruning  later.  To  be  able  to  provide  a standard  tree  care  visit  to  all  trees  at  3 years  after 
planting,  FUF  requires  consistent  funding  sources.  FUF  would  also  like  to  standardize  a final 
tree  care  visit  5 years  after  planting.  FUF  currently  provides  a visit  to  all  the  trees  it  plants  2 
months  after  planting  to  ensure  a level  of  quality  control,  as  well  as  a follow-up  visit  between 
12  and  18  months  after  planting. 

FUF  needs  to  hire  at  least  1 and  Va  full-time  employees  in  addition  to  the  two  full-time 
positions  providing  tree  care.  With  these  additional  staff,  FUF  can  double  its  tree  care 
activities.  In  addition  to  staffing  requirements,  there  would  be  equipment  needs  to  meet.  A 
draft  budget  for  this  work,  which  would  be  additional  to  the  existing  tree  care  budget,  is 
provided  below. 

Draft  Budget  for  Enhanced  FUF  Tree  Care  Program 


1 .5  FTE  Tree  Care  Coordinator  + fringe  at  23%  $84,000 

1.5  Truck  + insur.  + fuel  + annual  maintenance  $26,000 

Tools  (incl.  loppers,  ladders,  reach  pruners,  etc.)  $10,000 

Materials  find,  stakes  (1@$9ea.  X 3,000),  tree  ties,  etc.1  $30,000 
Preliminary  Program  Expense:  $150,000 
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California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  (Cal  Fire) 

No  budget  information  was  provided 

The  California  Department  of  Forestry  and  Fire  Protection  administers  grants  associated 
with  Propositions  12,  40,  and  84  funds.  Cal  Fire  does  not  directly  plant  or  maintain  any  trees 
in  San  Francisco,  although  the  agency  does  provide  grant  funding  for  tree  planting 
programs,  urban  forest  research  programs  and  projects  to  local  organizations  and 
stakeholders. 

Tree  maintenance  and  planting 

Cal  Fire’s  nine  staff  positions  include  one  state  urban  forester,  seven  regional  urban 
foresters  (one  of  which  is  assigned  to  San  Francisco),  and  one  program  analyst.  The  state 
urban  forester  coordinates  work  plans  that  are  created  by  the  program  staff  for  each  of  their 
own  geographic  areas  of  responsibility. 

Cal  Fire’s  major  program  areas  are; 

• Fire  protection 

• Fire  prevention 

• Forest  practice  regulation 

• Forestry  assistance 

• Environmental  quality  review 

• Urban  forestry 

Cal  Fire  plants  at  least  1 1 ,000  trees  via  grant  agreements  annually  statewide. 

In  addition  to  grant  giving.  Cal  Fire  serves  as  a resource  for  technical  expertise  and 
education  at  various  levels. 

Funding 

Cal  Fire  has  three  active  grants  in  San  Francisco  that  total  $806,480.  Two  of  these  grants 
are  with  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest:  $500,000  for  the  Urban  Forest  Mapping  Project  and 
$221 ,500  for  tree  planting.  The  final  grant  is  with  Life  Frames  Inc.,  also  known  as  A Living 
Library,  for  $84,980  for  tree  planting. 

Challenges 

Cal  Fire’s  greatest  concerns  address  statewide  issues  and  are  not  necessarily  particular  to 
San  Francisco:  that  urban  trees  are  not  always  considered  to  be  part  of  a city’s 
infrastructure  and  that  plans  to  protect  trees  during  development  may  be  inadequate.  They 
are  also  concerned  with  the  level  of  care  public  trees  receive,  confusion  over  who  is 
responsible  for  providing  care  for  public  trees,  and  whether  or  not  the  trees  within  each 
department’s  jurisdiction  are  being  properly  cared  for  by  that  department.  Cal  Fire  does  not 
believe  these  issues  can  be  adequately  resolved  at  the  local  level,  but  the  organization  lacks 
funding  to  institute  projects  that  could  resolve  these  concerns.  While  Cal  Fire  believes  they 
do  have  adequate  staffing  to  meet  their  current  work  requirements,  they  require  more 
funding:  a total  of  $20  million  per  year. 
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Additionai  SF  Urban  Forest  Policies  and  Initiatives 

Landmark  Tree  Ordinance 

In  2006,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Landmark  Tree  policy  and  the  Significant  Tree 
policy  amendments  to  the  Urban  Forestry  Ordinance.  In  2008,  the  Landmark  Tree 
Ordinance  was  revised  to  include  notification  requirements,  and  then  again  revised  later  in 
the  year  to  improve  the  criteria  for  selection. 

Significant  trees  are  automatically  protected  trees  on  private  property  that  are  within  10  feet 
of  the  public  right  of  way  and  have  reached  one  of  three  size  requirements: 

• At  least  15’ tall 

• A canopy  of  20’  or  greater 

• A DBH  of  at  least  12” 

Because  these  trees  are  of  a notable  size  and  are  close  to  the  street  or  sidewalk,  even 
though  they  are  on  private  property,  they  require  permits  to  remove. 

The  Landmark  Tree  Ordinance  allows  for  the  greatest  level  of  protection  enjoyed  by  any  tree 
in  the  city.  An  individual  ordinance  is  passed  for  each  tree  after  an  extensive  process  that 
ensures  the  tree’s  high  value  and  benefits  for  the  city.  Trees  can  be  nominated  by  five 
different  parties;  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  the  owner  of  the  property  where  the  tree  is 
growing,  the  Landmarks  Preservation  Advisory  Board,  the  Planning  Commission,  and  the 
heads  of  city  departments  and  agencies.  After  a nomination  is  made,  the  Urban  Forestry 
Council  holds  two  public  hearings.  If  the  tree  is  accepted,  the  Board  of  Supervisors  also 
holds  a series  of  public  hearings  before  the  ordinance  is  given  to  the  Mayor  to  sign.  This 
year,  the  Landmark  Tree  Crdinance  was  amended  to  create  noticing  requirements  and 
lengthen  the  temporary  protection  period  that  the  trees  benefit  from  during  the  nomination 
process.  These  protections  allow  civil,  criminal,  and  judicial  penalties  for  non-compliance. 

Permeable  Landscaping 

The  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  the  Permeable  Sidewalk  Landscaping  Permit  process  in 
2006.  The  ordinance  created  a method  by  which  property  owners  can  increase  the  green 
space  around  their  homes  by  allowing  garden  installations  in  sidewalk  areas.  The  Urban 
Forestry  Council  recognizes  the  potential  benefits  these  spaces  have  for  the  health  and  size 
of  the  urban  forest  and  have  sponsored  a demonstration  sidewalk  garden  project  that  was 
completed  on  Arbor  Day  2009  at  Sunset  Elementary  School. 

Pruning  Standards 

The  adopted  professional  pruning  standards  for  San  Francisco  are  based  on  tree  care 
standards  developed  by  the  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  and  the 
International  Society  of  Arboriculture  (ISA).  Research  on  pruning  standards  in  other  cities 
yielded  examples  and  templates  that  were  applied  to  the  San  Francisco  standards.  Certain 
concepts  are  highlighted  due  to  their  importance  and  practicality;  for  example,  25%  is  the 
maximum  amount  of  live  foliage  that  can  be  removed  from  a tree  each  year. 

An  easy-to-use  public  pruning  brochure  with  adopted  pruning  standards  information  was  first 
published  in  2005.  Department  of  the  Environment  staff  created  the  booklet  in  consultation 
with  Urban  Forestry  Council  members  and  Friends  of  the  Urban  Forest  staff.  It  includes 
pruning  concepts  and  instructions,  pruning  equipment,  and  the  importance  of  hiring  a 
professional  arborist.  The  document  underwent  revisions  in  fiscal  year  2007-2008,  was 
reprinted  in  August  of  2008,  and  is  now  available  in  hard  copy  or  online  through  the 
Department  of  the  Environment. 
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In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  has  explored  options  to  increase 
enforcement  of  illegally  pruned  trees.  This  work  continues. 

PG&E  Utility  Undergrounding 

Pacific  Gas  & Electric  (PG&E)  is  in  the  process  of  moving  aboveground  utility  wires  to  below 
street  level.  One  consequence  of  this  process  has  been  the  loss  of  tree  planting  sites.  The 
installation  of  sidewalk  boxes  and  underground  utility  wires  has  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
potential  planting  locations  due  to  the  minimum  distance  requirements  for  street  tree 
planting  locations,  which  were  designed  to  reduce  tree/infrastructure  conflicts.  The  addition 
of  these  utilities  also  displaces  soil  volume  for  trees.  These  conflicts  are  avoidable.  To 
address  this,  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  and  the  Board  of  Supervisors  passed  resolutions 
recommending  that  tree  planting  sites  be  preserved  during  the  undergrounding  process. 
There  were  no  enforcement  details  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  resolution,  but  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  (DPW)  has  the  legal  authority  to  direct  PG&E  on  where  to  place 
its  utilities. 

Since  the  resolutions  passed,  PG&E  has  preserved  some  street  tree  planting  sites  and 
displaced  others.  The  resolution  was  successful  in  that  many  contractors  and 
subcontractors  have  contacted  DPW’s  Bureau  of  Urban  Forestry  for  walkthroughs  and 
advice  on  retaining  planting  sites;  prior  to  the  BOS  resolution,  few  contractors  consulted 
DPW  on  tree  planting  sites.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  comprehensive  information  on  the 
number  of  planting  sites  preserved  and  lost. 

Recommended  Street  Tree  List 

In  2006,  the  Urban  Forestry  Council  worked  with  DPW,  FUF  and  private  arborists  to  develop 
a list  of  recommended  trees  for  San  Francisco,  which  they  then  adopted  at  the  end  of  that 
year. 

This  list  is  broken  into  three  sections; 

• The  “A”  list  of  proven  species  choices 

• The  "B”  list  of  trees,  which  are  good  for  some  locations  in  the  city  but  not  appropriate 
for  all  microclimates 

• The  “C”  list  of  trees,  which  are  experimental  and  require  further  study  before  a 
judgment  on  whether  or  not  they  will  be  good  species  can  be  made. 

The  Urban  Forestry  Council  reviews  this  list  annually  and  updates  it  as  new  information  and 
research  becomes  available. 

Better  Streets  Plan 

A draft  of  the  Better  Streets  Plan  is  now  available  for  review  and  comment.  This  plan 
recognizes  the  importance  of  including  natural  elements  into  the  built  environment  for 
aesthetic,  economic,  and  safety  reasons.  As  such,  the  plan  recommends  many  uses  for 
right-of-way  tree  planting  and  landscaping.  The  plan  does  not  detail  or  discuss  species 
choices  related  to  site  specifics. 

Urban  Forest  Plan 

As  noted  earlier  in  this  document,  the  Planning  Department  has  put  this  important  work  on 
hold  due  to  funding  restrictions.  The  Urban  Forestry  Council  urges  that  this  project  be 
considered  a highest  priority  and  funding  reinstated  so  work  may  restart  immediately. 

For  more  information  on  regulations  regarding  street  trees,  see  Article  16  of  the  Public 
Works  Code 

For  more  information  regarding  trees  in  areas  under  development  or  construction,  see 
Section  143  of  the  Planning  Code. 
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